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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazinr, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and 
Harper’s Bazar may be had for the years 1880, 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to complete 
their files will please send in their orders imme- 
diately. Jt is Messrs. Harrer & Broruers’ 7n- 
tention in future to keep the back numbers for 


three years only. 


“Tt indeed fills a long-felt want.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN WERKLY, 


Published Jime 10, contains, in the way of entertaining fiction for 
little folk,“ A Great Mystery,” by F. B. Stanrorp, Chapter VI. of 
the serial story “ Left Behind,” Part ITT. of “ Our Little Dunce,” 
by Lucy C. Linu, and“ Mr. Thompson and the Squirrels,” a hu- 
morous sketch by ALLAN Forman. 

An interesting, instructive article, entitled *‘ Incidents of Indian 
History,” is contributed by Drake, and Jor, BENTON gives an 
entertaining account of the annual event of farm life, so popular 
with the boys,“ Washing the Sheep.” There is a poem by MARGARET 
E. Sanesren, called“ The Stranger’s Kiss,” and an amusing rhyme, 
entitled “* A Fantasy,” by Eva Carson Lovett. 

Among the artists represented are CvLMER Barnes, JESSIE 
McDermort, and Jessie Sarpurrp. There is an admirable full- 
page by James and one by T. pe illustrating 
“ The Columbia Institute Drill,” an entertainment recently given by 
the pupils of that school at th armory of the Seventy-first regiment. 


HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Hanrer’s Youna Porte will be sent on 
receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


A charming serial story, with illustrations, entitled 
“MISS TOMMY, A MEDLEVAL ROMANCE,” 
will be begun in the number of Harprr’s Bazar published June 27- 


THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION, 


HE nomination of Mr. BLAINE does not change 
the views of its inexpediency that we have free- 
ly expressed. HARPER'S WEEKLY has said nothing 
upon this subject without careful consideration, and 
the fact of the nomination does not change its con- 
viction that the Republican campaign with the can- 
didacy of Mr. BLAINE must be a prolonged expla- 
nation and defense. The campaign of this year will 
be one in which the personality of candidates will 
be more vigorously scrutinized than ever, because 
there is no great supreme issue of national peril or 
national policy: which will engross the attention of 
the people, and this scrutiny invites defeat. 

Under such circumstances, when a party appeals 
to the country for a vote of confidence, it will natu- 
rally be judged by the representative whom it deliber- 
ately selects. To him the country will turn to see 
what the party honors, and what qualifications it 
holds to be essential for the highest trust. It would, 
we think, have been possible to name a candidate 
whose nomination, with the present feeling of the 
country, would have been equivalent to an election, 
a candidate who would have aroused all the old Re- 
publican enthusiasm by appealing to the desire of 
pure and. progressive politics, which was the anima- 
ting principle of the other Republican campaigns. 
Originally the Republican party wasa reform party, 
and having achieved the greatest of reforms in eman- 
cipation and in an amended Constitution, freed of all 


’ taint of slavery, it is strongest when its young and 


ardent workers, the real ‘‘ workers” of a party, feel 
that it is still essentially a progressive and aggressive 
reform organization, and when they know that it is 
led in a Presidential year by a candidate who is in 
character and career a true and fitting representative 
of political.progress and reform. The fact that a 
candidate is selected who is not such a gepresenta- 
tive properly alarms them and shakes their faith in 
the party. 

It is true that the Republican party is always strong 
in the weakness of the Democratic opposition ; but that 
is a negative strength. The Democratic party really 
stands for nothing but opposition and a repulsive tra- 
dition. The endeavor to identify it with any definite 
policy except that which is known as ‘‘general cuss- 
edness” fails; but that is not an argument which can 


elect a President. The nomination of Mr. BLAINE— 
although it is doubtless agreeable to the majority of 
the party, as shown at Chicago, because a large part 


_of the apparent opposition, as in the Indiana and []- 
linois, and. even in the Ohio delegation, was friend- 


ly to his nomination—ought to alarm honest Re- 
publicans as showing how dangerously far the Re- 
publican standard has fallen. The nominations at 
Chicago, made against the most friendly Republic- 
an remonstrance, have forced upon Republicans the 
conviction that the great objects of the Republican 


party—honest and economical administration, peace-- 


ful and honorable foreign relations, the progressive 
purification of the public service at home, wise reduc- 
tion of the revenue, and that sense of general secur- 
ity which springs from the moral elevation of the 
administration—are not to be expected from Repub- 
lican success. To this statement it is no reply that 
less is to be expected from the Democrats. Those 
who have aroused the deep and general protest of the 
Republican conscience must bear the responsibility of 
the result. Fidelity to Republican principle requires 
indifference to present Republican success, and Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, which more than once has not hesi- 
tated in the interest of public morality and of party 
purification to oppose other Republican nominations, 
can not sustain the significant one against which it 
has so earnestly protested, and which is a practical 
abdication of Republican character and purpose. The 
sad and kindly face of LINCOLN, whose portrait hung 
in the hall, seemed to watch the proceedings of the 
Convention with an air of earnest solicitude and ap- 
prehension ; and it had disappeared from its place be- 
fore the nomination was made. 


THE PRESIDENT IN THE CONVENTION. 


THE friends of Mr. ARTHUR are greatly in error in 
attributing to the Independent Republicans the de- 
feat of the nomination of-the President. His nomi- 
nation was impossible by any combination that could 
have been attempted. The Convention was essential- 
ly a BLAINE Convention. From the first there were 
enough BLAINE votes to nominate him whenever they 
should be unmasked, and they would have been un- 
masked whenever it was necessary. The vote upon 
the temporary chairmanship was deceptive, because 
the votes were not cast upon a simple issue of BLAINE 
and anti-BLAINE, but with reference to projected com- 
binations and for other reasons. Thus [)linois, which 
held in leash a large BLAINE vote, threw several votes 
for Mr. LyncH. This was for atwofold purpose. It 
was a LOGAN delegation, and it cast the vote of its 
leaders, for Mr. LYNCH, because General LOGAN was 
especially the candidate of the colored men, and be- 
cause if was well to show to the BLAINE leaders that 
the vote of Illinois was important. Ohio and Indiana 
pursued a similar course. 

The “‘ field” was composed of the ARTHUR column 
and all others, of which the EDMUNDS men were much 
the most solid and important force. The ARTHUR 
men made two mistakes. They insisted that, having 
the largest number of votes, the combination ought 
to be formed upon ARTHUR, which was impossible; 
and secondly, they did not see that the only combina- 
tion which had any chance of success was the intro- 
duction of a fresh candidate who might sweep the 
Convention, and that they must lead the movement 
toward such a candidate, because the ARTHUR States 
came in the roll-call before those of any other of the 
field. Now as to the combination upon ARTHUR: it 
was impossible to transfer the whole EDMUNDs vote, 
which was a perfectly independent force. It would 
have broken to pieces in the effort. But even had it 
been possible, it could not have nominated ARTHUR, 
because the masked BLAINE vote in Illinois and Ohio 
would instantly have gone to BLAINE, and have nomi- 
nated him. 

On the first ballot the ARTHUR vote was 278, and 
the rest of the field was 205. This, of course, if 
united, would have been a great majority. But 93 
of this vote was a masked BLAINE vote, and the re- 
maining 112 would have given Mr. ARTHUR in all 
only 390 of the necessary 411. There was from the 
first no chance to defeat the BLAINE vote except by a 
canditate, if such a candidate could be found, who 
would take the whole field, and crumble the BLAINE 
force. But every well-informed member of the Con- 
vention knew that the chance of such a sweep was 
very small, and that the first sign of a change of posi- 
tion would have precipitated the BLAINE nomination. 
Had the ARTHUR men been able to show at any mo- 
ment the possibility of the President’s nomination, 
they would have had the aid of a strony re-enforce- 
ment from the EDMUNDS men. But as this could not 
be shown, the strong EDMUNDS men most properly 
went down with their candidate. 


“ DEAD-HEADS.” 


THE legislation in several States which seeks to pro- 
hibit free passes upon railroads to members of the 
Legislature is an emphatic recognition of the fact that 
all such favors are forms of bribery. The principle 
is clear that corporations which derive all their fra))- 
chises from law should not be allowed to bestow gifts 
upon the law-makers or judges. Self-respect and « 
sense of official responsibility undoubtedly lead to 
many refusals of such petty bribery. But there are 
persons whose sense of duty is not acute, and who 
need the aid of law. The argument of contempt in 
the matter does not avail. A man may ask loftily 
whether it- is thought that he would sell his good 
namie for the price of a railroad ticket. The answer 
is that if he knows the wrong so truly as not to be 
guilty of it, he has no excuse for not helping to pre- 
vent it in the case of actual offenders. If many mem- 
bers of a Legislature would not be guilty, many 
would’be guilty. And if the pecuniary value of the 
gift be so petty, why should any honorable man wish 
to insist upon receiving it ? 

The art of the lobby is to create a sense of obliga- 
tion where a direct bargain is impracticable. It was 
part of the game of the old slave-holding interest in 
Congress to flatter the doubtful Northern members, 
and to bewilder them with social blandishments, so 
that a vote in the House against his hospitable and 
friendly and plausible host seemed to such a member 
a kind of bad faith. He was caught in a fine and invis- 
ible but very tenacious net very dexterously thrown. 
The great corporation takes in a Legislature the atti- 
tude of the slave power in Congress. It gives a free 
pass, a pleasant dinner,. charming supper; it has 
convenient wines and cigars and various entertain- 
ment, and when the agent asks for a mere aye or no 
upon a simple little bill, can it be courteously refused ? 
Or suppose a judge is brought to the capital upon a 
free pass in a palace car, and his comfortable rooms 
at the hotel are paid for, and his carriages and all his 
little expenses are adroitly paid; when the case of his 
munificent friend comes up in court, is the judge's 
mind quite in a judicial frame? Is it said indignant- 
ly that such payment would be equivalent to corrupt- 
ing the.bench? Softly, softly; if a judge may right- 
fully receive from a corporation a free seat in a car, 
why not a free room in a hotel? why not a free drive 
in a carriage? It is not the aggregate of bribes that 
makes corruption, it is the bribery. 

The principle is the same in the case of ‘‘ dead- 
heads” at amusements. If a man accepts a comfort- 
able seat_in the theatre from the manager because he 
is known to be a writer for the press, is he likely to 
be quite uninfluenced in his expression of opinion? If 
the public knows that he enters the theatre by favor, 
is it likely to heed his comments? There was a time 
when such comments were laughed at, because it was 
known that they were a consideration for the adver- 
tisement of the theatre. Great journals now pay 
theirown way. They know that the only judgments 
worthy of attention are those of live-heads, not of 
dead-heads. And it is equally true of judgments from 
the bench as from the press, of the vote of the legis- 
lator as of the word of the critic. The contemptible 
bribery of ‘‘ dead-heading” by free passes of every kind 
ought to be suppressed by the force of respectable 
opinion. But at atime when the sense of pecuniary 
morality is so relaxed, a reasonable and stringent law 
upon the subject would be very efficacious. 


GREAT ROBBERS AND LITTLE THIEVES. 


THE arrest of James D. Fi1su, the late president of 
the Marine Bank, and FrrRDINAND WARD, and the 
warrant to arrest JoHN C. ENO, have, so far as they 
go, satisfied the instinctive sense of justice. If poor 
and ignorant and wretched people who steal a loaf or 
a coat or a purse are to be punished, as they certainly 
should be punished, there is no reason why intelligent 
and prosperous men who cheat others of enormous 
sums should not also suffer punishment. The most 
startling aspect of such events as the recent disclo- 
sures in the cases of the men arrested is not the terr!- 
ble blow to the innocent victims, it is a disposition 1n 
some quarters to condone such offenses as the un- 
lucky chances of speculation, and to feel that a man 
who deals with millions of dollars and ruins hun- 
dreds of people at a stroke is in some way a more re- 
spectable person than a sidewalk confidence man or a 


+.pickpocket. 


The saying that money is the root of all evil springs 
from the perception not only that the greed of gold 
leads to all kinds of crimes and wrongs, but that it 
demoralizes the view of right and wrong in a com- 
munity. An illustration of this demoralization 1s the 
practice of overcertification of checks, which had be- 
come a matter of course. It was known to the di- 
rectors of banks, who are among the most intelligent 
and excellent citizens, and they permitted it in their 
banks. But the practice, as we have shown, was the 
plainest and most flagrant violation of a solemn trust 
—a trust involving the welfare of crowds of innocent 
persons, and rudely shaking that confidence which 1s 
the vital element in all business transactions. Risks, 
of course, must be taken in business. That is a tru- 
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-<m. But because risks must be taken, is a man jus- 
tified in putting the money of a ward, or, if he be a 
hank director, of a depositor, intoa lottery? The law 
expressly prescribes the methods in which trust funds 
may be invested, and to an honorable director all bank 
deposits should be morally trust funds. . 
The tricks and devices of business are such, and the 
law so wisely seeks to make every man look out for 
‘himself in business, that-it is not easy to assume the 
conviction and punishment of any particular offender. 
Yet if some of the offenses are true which are charged 
‘n the newspapers upon some of the men who have 
been arrested, their guilt is as undeniable as if the 
had taken packages of bills and bags of coin from the 
bank vaults and escaped with them. Thieves and 
swindlers of every degree must be punished, but 
those of high degree will not be punished until the 
various practices which have been disclosed by the 
late events in and: around Wall Street are sincerely 
held to be as dishonorable and criminal as burglary 
or highway robbery. 


A BARREN RECORD. 


It is a formidable pile, that of the Congressional 
Record, from the opening of the present session of 
Congress to date. A Sunday newspaper sometimes 
tells us that its sextuple issue, or however huge the 
form may be, contains as many words as Shakespeare, 
or the Old Testament, or some other immortal work, 
and all for two or three cents. But what a mauso- 
leum of eloquence and research is the pile of the 
Record! There is undoubtedly in every number a 
great deal of valuable information, which is buried 
there forever. But the most depressing consideration 
concerning the pile is that it is a record of national 
legislation, and that it shows how many necessary 
measures which members of Congress and the coun- 
try know ought to have been passed have been total- 


ly neglected. The pile of the Record, therefore, is 


not a monument of wise and valuable laws. It is in 
great part a record of mere talk, a cave of the winds. 
Ever since the exciting winter of 1876, when the re- 
sult of the Presidential election was in abeyance, one 
of the most obviously necessary laws which the peace 
of the country requires has been a law regulating the 
Congressional count of the electoral vote. The first 
alarming Presidential election was that of 1800. The 
question was decided in February, 1801, by the seating 
of JEFFERSON; and as the danger of the existing sys- 
tem of election had been revealed by the circumstances 
of the election, Congress in the session of 1803, with- 
in three-years after the trouble, amended the Consti- 
tution, and—the country ratifying the amendment— 
that difficulty was settled. But eight years after 
the threatening trouble of 1876 nothing has been 
done, and although the very same emergency may 
arise in the Presidential election of this year as in 
1876, Congress will doubtless adjourn without any 
decisive action whatever. 

This delay and neglect are not due to any fault of 
the Republican party. Senator MorTON urged the 
matter strenuously nine years ago in an admirable 
report and speeches, and Senator EpMUNDs’s bill reg- 
ulating the count is so satisfactory and fair that it 
passed the Senate last year, and again passed unani- 
mously in the earlier part of the present session. But 
the Democratic party in the House, with that fatal 
folly which so often leads it to obstruct really useful 
and necessary legislation, has suffered the bill to lie 
untouched, and Mr. Eaton, of Connecticut, one of the 
‘‘ war-horses” of his party, has offered a scheme of his 
own, which leads to indefinite delay, and unless 
promptly set aside by the Democratic majority will 
practically defeat the Senate bill, which is the prob- 
able purpose of the EaTon proposition. 


OCEAN RACING. 


Tur following paragraph was lately published: 

‘Three of the leading Liverpool steamers, the Awrania of the 
Cunard Line, the Austral of the Anchor Line, and the Arizona of the 
‘r1ion Line, arrived off Sandy Hook between seven and ten o’clock 
last evening. They all left Queenstown on Sunday last. It was 
‘lly understood by every one interested in such matters that the 
‘essels would be pushed to their best speed, and wagers have been 
tnade on the result, the odds being slightly in favor of the Aus- 
‘rul. According to dispatches, the Austral left her pier at Queens- 
(own at nine o’elock on Sunday morning of last week, and eight min- 
utes later the Arizona started in pursuit. The Aurania had to 
“ait for the afternoon mails from London, and did not get away 
ntl about four o’clock in the afternoon.” 


It was further announced that “the respective logs of 
the three famous ocean steamers” showed that the Aurania’s 
‘ine was 7 days, 11 hours, and 11 minutes; that of the 
lrizona 7 days, 14 hours, and 54 minutes; and of the Aus- 
7 days, 16 hours, and 30 minutes. 

The spirit of these statements will doubtless be recalled 
‘hen some mysterious disappearance or disastrous collision 
“r wreck of an ocean steamer is reported, and there are 
‘uultitudes of travellers now who avoid the steamers fa- 
‘ous for speed, not because they are fast, but because the 
‘lort to maintain a reputation for speed inevitably breeds 
\ kind of recklessness—or enthusiasm, if the word is pre- 
‘tred—which is not the genius of safety. When it is un- 
‘’rstood that an ocean passage in one steamer, is an ocean 
‘ace with another, the traveller who is unwilling to take a 
‘ery serions risk in order to arrive a day or two carlier will 
-refer not to take a racing steamer. 

We have no intention of doing injustice to the companies 


or, to the captains. Undoubtedly the regulations of the 
companies are excel'ent, and there is no finer body of sea- 
men than the captains of the ocean steamers that sail from 
New York. But arace isarace. If the captain and crew 
and passengers upon a steamer know that great expecta- 
tions are entertained of her, that heavy bets have been laid 
upon her time, that she is competing with another ship, 
and that the press will widely trumpet her victory or de- 
feat, then captain, crew, and passengers are generally will- 
ing to take a little risk, to “strain a point,” to “cut close” 
—for who wishes to be beaten? Human nature is human 
nature, and a race is arace. Still, the louder the trumpet- 
ing of the race, the greater the excitement; the more re- 
markable the record to be maintained or surpassed, the 
more hazardous will the passage seem to be. 


_A GOOD SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


WHOEVER knows the dastardly tricks of the publishers 
of indecent books and papers to thrust them secretly into 
| schools and among young people everywhere will hear with 

satisfaction of a bill which passed the late New York Le- 
gislature, and was left for the consideration of the Gov- 
ernor. It was drawn by Mr. JOHN B. PINE, counsel of the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, and its purpose is to make it a misdemeanor to sell, 
give, show, or offer for sale “to any minor child any book, 
pamphlet, magazine, newspaper, or other printed paper de- 
voted. to the publication, or principally made up of, crimi- 
nal news, police reports, or accounts of criminal deeds, or 
pictures and stories of deeds of bloodshed, lust, or crime.” 
Other sections of the bill make it a similar offense to ex- 
hibit such things publicly to minors, or to hire the children 
to peddle them. — | 

The law must consider the fact—and it is a very dismal 
fact—that the education which the public properly gives 
| to every child as a defense of the order and stability of the 
commonwealth is sought to be perverted into a means of 
popular degradation and demoralization. There are man- 
uals and text-books of crime offered at the smallest price 
to the street Arabs, who need no special inducement to be- 
come Ishmaelites amid civilization and morality, and it is 
most fortunate for the general well-being that there are 
citizens who will serve as sentinels and minute-men against 
these insidious attacks. 

The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
like the BERGH society for the protection of animals, seem- 
ed to many persons to be a little fanciful or impertinent. 
But they have both been of the greatest service. They 
have diminished cruelty and suffering, and that is a proud 
achievement for any man or society. There is no surer 
proof of a steadily progressive civilization than the dispo- 
sition to care for the generally nnobserved details of con- 
duct which greatly involve human happiness. The sure 
signs of advancing humanity in this city, for instance, are 
not to be found in Wall Street and among the warehonses 
and wharves, but in the Children’s Aid Society, in the char- 
ity organization, in the societies to protect children and 
animals, and in similar enterprises of every kind. The 
counterpart of HERVEY’s Memoirs of the Court of George the 
Second is LECKyY’s account of the London jails. It is happy 
for New York that its most humane efforts are sustained by 
many of its most refined and prosperous citizens. 


A CHRISTIAN WORK. 


THE season of furnace-like heat within the brick walls 
of New York’s tenement districts will soon be at hand. 
One of the results of its coming will be a great increase of 
the death-rate in the city. Statistics show that the great- 
er part of this increase comes from the mortality among 
children in the tenements. For the want of wholesome air 
to breathe, hundreds of children must die in New York be- 
fore cool weather comes again. This annual sacrifice has 
attracted the attention of benevolent persons, and there 
are several plans in successful operation for lessening the 
number of victims. One of the most successful works of 
this kind is carried on with the Tribune Fresh-air Fund. 
Within a few years it has grown to large proportions. The 
plan is to take poor children from their city homes and give 
them two weeks of fresh air and country living at farm- 
houses. Concerning the work of the present season, Mr. 
WILLARD PARSONS, the manager, says that money sufficient 
for all needs will be contributed freely, and he asks that 
committees be formed in towns within a day’s journey of 
this city to canvass the community, and send to him the 
names of all who are willing to give shelter and food for 
two weeks to some poor child. “Every possible precau- 
tion,” he says, “ will be taken to send only children whose 
need is unmistakable. They are selected by active Chris- 
tian workers among the poor, chiefly from mission Sunday- 
schools, and always from a personal knowledge of the needs 


and condition of the family.” 


A SERIOUS QUESTION. 


THE organ-grinders of New York and Brooklyn are be- 
coming more of a nuisance every year. The ordinance 
which prohibits them from playing from sundown until 
after nine o’clock in the morning is coustantly violated 


' without hinderance by the police, and the right of a house- 


holder to order them away from his premises is of no value 
so long as the disturber of the peace can step in front of 
the neighbor’s house and continue to murder music and 
quiet at the same time. The agony endured from this 
source by sensitive persons and invalids can not be de- 
scribed. 

It has become a serious question whether more stringent 
measures should not be taken to rid our streets of these 
wandering troubadours. Why should any one be compelled 
to listen against his will to a harsh and soul-aggravating 
discord of sounds at his own door-step, because some fellow 
chooses to go round with an organ on his back instead of 
doing some useful kind of work? There is a law in Eng- 
land, to which we recently made reference, which enables 
householders to order organ-grinders out of hearing. Were 
a similar enactment in force here, the outraged householder, 


instead of meekly submitting to blackmail for the sake of 


peace and quiet, could banish these perambulating nui- 
sances from block to block, until they were cast out of the 
city. tt am 

PERSONAL. 


THe London Atheneum says of Mr. Appry’s picture in the 
exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Water-Color: “ The ‘ Bi- 
ble Reading’ (1018) of Mr. E. A. Appry, the accomplished New 


| York artist and draughtsman on wood, is a piece of intense but 


not exaggerated melodrama. It shows an earnest Puritan preach- 
er standing at a table while addressing a party of women, whose 
very hearts he seems to have touched. Their varied expressions 
attest the working of their minds, from the bitter old woman who 
glares at her neighbor, and the terror-stricken child in her sister’s 
lap, to the tall, fair maiden who sits spell-bound, so to say, with 
her fingers forcibly knit together in her lap. The chiar-oscuro, as 


might be expected from an able designer for wood-cutting; is ex: - 


cellent.” 

—Mr. Oscar Witpe’s marriage ends peacefully a long and sue- 
cessful career of esthetic shamming. No man who has met Oscar 
within the last year—or since his abandonment of knee-breeches 
—has been deceived into the belief that he was other than a good- 
natured young Irishman with an eye to the main chance and a 
soul sufficiently self-poised: and probably no person to whom he 
has made himself ludicrous ever laughed more at him than he has 
laughed under his sleeve. It must be particularly grateful to the 
canny Hibernian to remember that there was once a period in his 
history when New York hostesses paid him three hundred dollars 
a night for posing in their drawing-rooms. 3 

—A New-Yorker, while feeling in his coat pocket late one aft- 
ernoon, pulled out an unmailed letter. “Gracious !” he exclaimed, 


in a frightened tone, “ here’s a letter my wife gave me to mail this - 


morning.” Three friends of his who happened to hear the re- 
mark immediately felt each his own pocket, and ascertained that 
they were in the same plight. Their misery loved its company. 

—The grounds of the Lawn Tennis Club of Roseville, New Jer- 
sey, are adjacent to the railway station, and whenever the numer- 
ous trains stop there the passengers overlook the players and 
criticise them. For this reason it was feared that the lady mem- 
bers of the club would be ivath to put in an appearance, but the 
apprehension was unfounded. The only effect wrought by the 
contiguity of the railway station is the increased beauty of the 
ladies’ lawn tennis suits, which the passengers now contemplate 
with respectful admiration. 

—In the second volume of Boy Travellers in the Far East Col- 
onel Toomas W. Knox gives a vivid description of Cambodia. The 
King of Cambodia has read the Colonel’s description,and, consid- 
ers it “a service to the country.” For this service he has created 
him “an officer of our Royal Order,’ and has sent him a yellow 
parchment diploma, two feet square, to attest the fact. Colonel 
Knox is also a member of the sacred confraternity of the White 
Elephant. 

—A candidate for West Point must be “ well versed” in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, descriptive geograpliy, and tle history of the 
United States, and must be of “ sound body and constitution, good 
natural capacity, aptitude for study, industrious habits, persever- 
ance, obedient and orderly disposition, and correct moral deport- 
ment.” He must also be of “suitable preparation,” and between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-two. There are a multitude of 
well-bred young Americans who can fill this bill. | 

—Sospitra is the name cf a legendary maiden who lived in a 
ruined temple in a desert, and was extraordinarily wise. Mr. 
WILt1aM in a new book of poems, writes: 


** All things before her were laid bare ; 
All knowledge and all power she had ; 
She knew no sorrow, felt no care, 
Had perfect vision, and was glad ; 
Even as in a giass she saw 
The evolution of one law.”’ 

—In view of the establishment of a modern language tripos at 
Cambridge University, England, a late writer congratulates those 
teachers “ who have long recognized German as affording the lin- 
guistic training of which Latin and Greek have beet suppose to 
hold a monopoly.” He adds that “it is now felt that French and 
German, if taught on the same scientific principles as Greek and 
Latin, are of hardly less value as an educational instrument than 
the classical languages.”’ 

—An interesting character in Miss Craix’s novel Godfrey Hel- 
stone is Mr. Beresford, described as a “ genial, wholesome, sweet- 
natured old gentleman rector, with no very great enthusiasm for 
his calling, and conscious that he might have been more useful in 
some other rank of life.” ; : 

—The well-known scholar Francois LeNxorMent, author of The 
Beginnings of History, writes to the author of Atlantis, expressing 
great interest in that work. 

—The collision of the Sands Point steamer John Sylvester with. 
the schooner Zagle, near Throgg’s Neck, on the afternoon of June 
6, was relieved by one pleasant incident. Mr. Janez A. Bostwick, 
of the New York Yacht Club, who happened to be passing in his 
steam-yacht the Orienta, seeing the helpless condition of the John 
Sylvester, went to her assistance in answer to a signal from the 
steamer, took off all the passengers, and landed them at White- 
stone, whence they proceeded to New York by rail. Mr. Bosr- 
WICK’s prompt courtesy relieved the passengers from anxiety, and 
saved them from a vexatious delay. 

—The Hon. James B. Evstis, who was recently chosen to suc- 
ceed Hon. B. F. Jonas as Senator from Louisiana, is.a graduate of 
Harvard College, and is wel! known in social and political circles 
throughout his State. The contest between him and Mr. Jonas in 


the Democratic caucus was very strong and close, the decisive vote 


being 58 to 53. The result was cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
defeated Senator, and both men made short speeches compliment- 
ing each other and expressing feelings of the warmest friendship. 
A portrait of Mr. Eustis is given on another page. 

—Mr. Groree W. Caste has leased a pleasant homestead about 
ten miles from Hartford, Connecticut, and will pass the summer 
there. He will deliver an address at the University of Alabama, 
in Tuskaloosa, on the 19th inst., and will give one reading in Mont- 
gomery about the same time. 

—On the 8th of last d@anuary General Suerman wrote to an offi- 
cious person who attempted to sound him upon the subject of the 
nomination for the Presidency: “It gives me a twinge of pain 
every time I sce my name in print on any subject other than my 
pure official work. I am not and never will be a candidate for 
any Office, and think I can look ahead with some composure to 
passing the evening of my life in comparative ease and repose at 
St. Louis, Missouri. Surely in this land of freedom that much can 
be conceded to an old soldier.” 

—The appointment of Mr. E. Henry Lacomse, whose portrait is 
given on page 385, to the position of Corporation Counsel, has 
been well received by the bar and by all the more honest element 
interested in municipal litigation. Mr. Lacompr has served as an 
assistant in the Corporation Counsel’s office for years under Judge 
ANprREws, and earlier under that gentleman’s predecessor, Mr. 
Witiiam C. Wurrney, and he is therefore well trained in his own 
department. 

—RMlle. Benoit, a bright young French woman, has been gradu- 
ated from the Sorbonne with the degree of Bachelor of Letters and 
Sciences. She is made of good stuff, During her medical course 
she supported herself and ier sister by teaching, 
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THANKSGIVING. 
_. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


A new year gleams on us, tearful 
And troubled and smiling dim 

As the smile on a lip still fearful, 
As glances of eyes that swim; 

But the bird of my heart makes cheerful 
The days that are bright for him. 


Child, how may a man’s love merit 
The grace you shed as you stend, 
The gift that is yours to inherit? 
Through you are the bleak days bland; 
Your voice is a light to my spirit; 
You bring the sun in your hand. 


The year’s wing shows not a feather 
As yet of the plumes to be, 

Yet here in the shrill gray weather 
The spring’s self stands at my knee, 

And laughs as we commune together, 
And lightens. the world we see. 


The rains are as dews for the christening 
Of dawns that the nights benumb; 

The spring’s voice answers me, listening 
For speech of a child to come, 

While promise of music is glistening 
On lips that delight keeps dumb. — 


The mists and the storms receding 
At sight of you smile and die: 

Your eyes held wide on me reading 
Shed summer across the sky; : 

Your heart shines clear for me, heeding 
No more of the world than I 


The world, what is it to you, dear, 
And me,-if its face be gray, 

And the new-born year be a shrewd year 
For flowers that the fieree winds fray ? 

You smile, and the sky seems biue, dear; 
You laugh, and the month turns May. 


Love cares not for care; he has daffed her 
Aside as a mate for guile: 
The sight that my soul yearns after 
Feeds full my sense for a while; 
Your sweet little sun-faced laughter, 
Your good little glad grave smile. 


Your hands through the book-shelves flutter: 
Scott, Shakespeare, Dickens, are caught; 
. Blake’s visions that lighten and inutter; 
Moliére—and his smile has naught 
Left on it of sorrow, to utter 
The secret things of his thought. — 


No grim thing written or graven 
But grows,if you gaze on it, bright: 
A lark’s note rings from the raven, 
And tragedy’s robe turns white;. 
And shipwrecks drift into haven: 
And darkness laughs, and is light. 


Grief seems but a vision of madness: 
Life’s key-note rings from above, 

With naught in it more of sadness 
Than broods on the heart of a dove; 

At sight of you thought grows gladness, 
And life, through love of you, love. 


OR, 
THE LOVE-LETTER ANSWERED. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avtinor or My Lapy’s Money,” “ Tuk Moonstone,” 
“No “Tux Woman 1n Wuitk,” ETO. 


} 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 
THE COTTAGE. 


CHAPTER LII. 
{ COULD FIND A FRIEND!” 


Sporty after Miss Ladd had taken her depart- | 


ure, a parcel arrived for Emily, bearing the name 
of a bookseller printed on the label. It was large, 
and it was heavy. “ Reading enough, I should 
think, to last for a lifetime,” Mrs. Ellmother re- 
marked, after carrying the parcel upstairs. 


Emily called her back as she was leaving the © 


room. “I want to caution you,” she said, “ be- 
fore Miss Wyvil comes. Don’t tell her—don’t 
tell anybody—how my father met his death. If 
other persons are taken into our coniidence, they 
will talk of it. We don’t know how near to me 


or to my frieads the murderer may be. The 


slightest hint may put him on his guard.” 

“Oh, miss, are vou still thinking of that!” 

“T think of nothing else.” 

“ Bad for your mind, Miss Emily—and bad for 
your body, as your looks show. I wish you would 
take counsel with some discreet person befere you 
move in this matter by yourself.” 

Emily sighed wearily. “In my situation, where 
is the person whom I can trust ?” 

“ You can trust the good doctor.” 

“Can I? Perhaps I was wrong when I told 
you I wouldn’t see him. He might be of some 
use to me.” 

Mrs. Ellmother made the most of‘this conces- 
sion, in the fear. that Emily might change her 
mind. “Dr. Allday may call on you to-morrow,” 
she said. 

“Do you mean that you have sent for him ®” 

“Don’t be angry! 


Mr. Mirabel with me.” 7 
“Mr. Mirabel! What have you told Mr. Mira- 
bel 


“ Nothing, except that you are ill. When he 
heard that, he proposed to go to the doctor. He 
will be here again to-morrow, to ask for news of 
your health. Will you see him ?” 

“I don’t know yet—I have other things to think 
of. Bring Miss Wyvil up here, when she comes.” 


* Begun in Harree's WEEKLY No. 1409, 


I did it for the best—and | 


“ Am I to get the spare room ready for \her ?” 

“No. She is staying with her father ‘at the 
London house.” 

Emily made that reply almost with an air of re- 
lief. When Cecilia arrived, it was only by an effort 
that she could show grateful appreciation of the 
sympathy of her dearest friend. When the visit 
came to an end, she felt an ungrateful sense of 
freedom. The restraint was off her mind; she 
could think again of the one terrible subject that 
had any interest for her now. Over love, over 
friendship, over the natural enjoyment of her 
young life, predominated the blighting resolution 
which bound her to avenge her father’s death. 
Her dearest remembrances of him—tender re- 
membrances once—now burned in (to use her own 
words) like fire. It was no ordinary love that 
had bound parent and child together in the by- 
gone time. Emily had n from infancy to 
girlhood, owing all the brightness of her life—a 
life without a mother, without brothers, without 
sisters—to her father alone. To submit to lose 
this beloved, this only companion by the cruel 
stroke of disease was of all trials of resignation 
the hardest to bear. But to be severed from 
him by the murderous hand of a man, was more 
than Emily’s fervent nature could passively en- 
dure. Before the garden gate had closed on her 
friend she had returned to her one thought—she 
was breathing again her one aspiration. The 
books that she had ordered, with her own pur- 
pose in view—books that might supply her want 
of experience, and might reveal the perils which 
beset the course that lay before her—were un- 
packed and spread out on the table. Hour after 
hour, when the old servant believed that her mis- 
tress was in bed, she was absorbed over biogra- 
phies in English and French which related the 
stratagems by means of which famous policemen 
had captured the worst criminals of their time. 
From these she turned to works of fiction which 
found their chief topic of interest in dwelling on 
the discovery of hidden crime. The night passed, 
and dawn glimmered through the window, and 
still she opened book after book with sinking 
courage, and still she gained nothing but the dis- 
heartening conviction of her inability to carry 
out her own plans. Almost every page that she 
turned over revealed the immovable obstacles set 
in her way by her sex and her age. Could she 
mix with the people, visit the scenes familiar to 
the fearful experience of men (in fact and in fic- 
tion) who had traced the homicide to his hiding- 
place, and had marked him among his harmless 
fellow-creatures with the brand of Cain? No! 
A young girl following, or attempting to follow, 
that career, must reckon with insult and outrage 
paying their abominable tribute to her youth and 
her beauty at every turn. What proportion would 
the men who might respect her bear to the men 
who might make her the object of advances which 
it was hardly possible to imagine without shud- 
dering. She crept exhausted to her bed, the 
most helpless, hopeless creature on the wide sur- 
face of the earth—a girl self-devoted to the task 
of a man. 


Careful to perform his promise to Mirabel with- 
out delay, the doctor called on Emily early in the 
morning, before the hour at which he usually en- 
tered his consulting-room. 

“ Well, what’s the matter with the pretty young 
mistress ?”’ he asked, in his most abrupt manner, 
when Mrs. Ellmother opened the door. “Is it 
love, or jealousy, or a new dress with a wrinkle 

“You will hear about it, sir, from Miss Emily 
herself. I am forbidden to say anything.” 

“But you mean to say something, for all that.” 

“ Don’t joke, Dr. Allday. The state of things 
here is a great deal too serious for joking. Make 
up your mind to be surprised. I say no more.” 

Before the doctor could ask what this meant, 


; Emily opened the parlor door. 


“Come in,” she said, impatiently. 

Dr. Allday’s first greeting was strictly pro- 
fessional. “My dear child, I never expected 
this,” he - “You are looking wretchedly 
ill.” He attempted to feel her pulse. She drew 
her hand away from him. 

“ It’s my mind that’s ill,” she answered. “ Feel- 
ing my pulse won’t cure me of anxiety and dis- 
tress. I want advice; I want help. Dear old 
doctor, you have always been a good friend to me, 
be a better friend than ever now.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Promise you will keep secret what I am go- 
ing to say to you, and listen, pray listen patiently, 
till I have done.” 

Dr. Allday promised and listened. He had 
been, in some degree at least, prepared for a sur- 
prise, but the disclosure which now burst on him 
was more than his equanimity could sustain. He 
looked at Emily in silent dismay. She had sur- 
prised. and shocked him, not only by what she 
said, but by what she unconsciously suggested. 
The doubt that had occurred to him when he saw 
Mirabel for the first time was now inevitably re- 
called to his memory. Was it possible that the 
man had produced the same impression on Emi- 
ly’s mind? His first impulse, when he was com- 
posed enough to speak, urged him to put the 
question to her cautiously. 

“If you happened to meet with the suspected 
person,” he said, “‘ have you any means of identi- 


fying him ?” 
If you would only 


“None whatever, doctor. 
think it over—” 

He stopped her there, convinced of the danger 
of encouraging her, and resolved to act on his 


| conviction. ‘“T have enough to occupy me in my 
profession,” he said. ‘“ Ask your other friend to | 


think it over.” 

“ What other friend 9” 

“Mr, Alban Morris.” 

The moment he pronounced the name he sa 
that he had touched un some painful association. 
“Has Mr. Morris refused to help you?” he in- 
quired. 


| faltered, his eyes moistened. 


“T have not asked him to help me.” 

“ Why ?” 

There was no choice (with such a man as Dr. 
Allday) between offending him or answering him. 
Emily adopted the latter alternative. On this oc- 
casion she had no reason to complain of his si- 
lence. 

“ Your view of Mr. Morris’s conduct surprises 
me,” he replied—* surprises me more than I can 
say,” he added, remembering that he too was 
guilty of having kept her in ignorance of the 
truth, out of regard—mistaken regard, as it now 
seemed to be—for her peace of mind. 

“Be good to and puss it over if I am 
wrong,” Emily said. “I can’t dispute with you ; 
I can only tell you what I feel. You have al- 
ways been kind to me—may I count on your 
kindness still ?” | | 

Dr. Allday relapsed into silence. 

“May I at least ask,” she went on, “if you 
know anything of persons—” She paused, dis- 
couraged by the cold expression of inquiry in 
the old man’s eyes as he looked at her. 

“ What persons ?” he said. 

“ Persons whom I suspect.” 

* Name them.” 

Emily named the landlady of the inn at Zee- 
land: she could now place the right interpreta- 
tion on Mrs. Rook’s conduct when the locket had 
been put into-her hand at Netherwoods. Dr. 
Allday answered shortly and stiffly: he had nev- 
er even seen Mrs. Rook. Emily mentioned Miss 
Jethro next, and saw at once that she had inter- 
ested him. 

“What do you suspect Miss Jethro of doing ?” 
he asked. 

“T suspect her of knowing more of my fa- 
ther’s death than she is willing to acknowledge,” 
Emily replied. 

The doctor’s manner altered for the better. “TI 
agree with you,” he said, frankly. ‘ But I have 
some knowledge of that lady. I warn you not 
to waste time and trouble in trying to discover 
the weak side of Miss Jethro.” 

“That was not my experience of her at school,” 
Emily rejoined. “At the same time, I don’t 
know what may have happened since those days. 
I may perhaps have lost the place I once held in 
her regard.” 

“ How ?” 

“Through my aunt.” 

“Through your aunt ?” 

“T hope and trust I am wrong,” Emily contin- 
ued; “but I fear my aunt had something to do 
with Miss Jethro’s dismissal from the school— 
and in that"case Miss Jethro may have found it 
out.” Her eyes, resting on the doctor, suddenly 
brightened. ‘“ You know something about it!” 
she exclaimed. 

He considered a littke—whether he should or 
should not tell her of the letter addressed by Miss 
Ladd to Miss Letitia, which he bad found at the 
cottage. 

“Tf I could satisfy you that your fears are well 
founded,” he asked, ‘“‘ would the discovery keep 
you away from Miss Jethro ?” 

“T should be ashamed to speak to her—even 
if we met.” : 

“Very well. I can tell you positively that 
your aunt was the person who turned Miss Jeth- 
ro out of the school. When I get home I will 
send you a letter that proves it.” ‘ | 

Emily’s head sank on her breast. “ Why do I 
only hear of this now 2” she said. 

“* Because I had no reason for letting you know 
of it before to-day. If I have done nothing else, 
I have at least succeeded in keeping you and 
Miss Jethro apart.” 

Emily looked at him in alarm. He went on 
without appearing to notice that he had startled 
her. “I wish to God I could as easily put a stop 
to the mad project which you are contemplating !” 

“The mad project?” Emily repeated. ‘“ Oh, 
Dr. Allday, do you cruelly leave me to myself at 
the time of all others when I am most in need of 
your sympathy ?” 

That appeal moved him. He spoke more gently ; 
he pitied while he condemned her. 


“ My poor dear child, I should be cruel indeed | 


if I encouraged you. You are giving yc urself up 
to an enterprise so shockingly unsuited to a young 
girl like you that I declare I contemplate it with 
horror. Think, I entreat you—think ; and Jet me 
hear that you have yielded, not to my poor en- 
treaties, but to your own better sense.” His voice 
“T shall make a 
fool of myself,” he burst out furiously, “if I stay 
here any longer. Good-by.” 

He left her. 

She walked to the window, and looked out at 
the fair morning. No one to feel for her—no 
one to understand her—nothing nearer that could 
speak to poor mortality of hope and encourage- 
ment than the bright heaven, so far away! She 
turned from the window. ‘The sun shines. on 
the murderer,” she thought, “as it shines on me.” 


She sat down at the table and tried to quict 


her mind—to think steadily to some good pur- 
pose. Of the few friends that she possessed, 
every one had declared that she was in the wrong. 
Had they lost the one loved being of all beings 
on earth, and lost him by the hand of a homicide 
—and that homicide free? AlJl that was faith- 
ful, all that was devoted, in the girl’s nature held 
her to her desperate resolution as with a hand of 
iron. If she shrank at that miserable moment, 
it was not from her design—it was from the setise 
of her own helplessness. 
man!” she said to herself. 
a friend!” 


“ Oh, if I could find 


CHAPTER LIITI. 
THE FRIEND FOUND. 


Mas. Ectmoruer looked into the parlor. “I 
told you Mr. Mirabel would call again,” she an- 
nounced. “Here he is.” 

“ Has he asked to see me 9” 

“ He leaves it entirely to you.” 


that misfortune is. 


“Oh, if I had been a 


For a moment, and a moment only, Emily was 
undecided. “Show him in,” she said. 

Mirabel’s embarrassment was visible the mo. 
ment he entered the room. For the first time in 
his life—in the presence of a woman—the popu- 
lar preacher was shy. He who had taken hun. 
dreds of fair hands with sympathetic pressure— 
he who had offered fluent consolation, abroad and 
at home, to beauty in distress—was conscious of 
a rising color, and was absolutely at a loss for 
words, when Emily received him. And yet, though 
he appeared at disadvantage—and, worse still 
though he was conscious of it himself—there was 
nothing contemptible in his look and manner. 
His silence and confusion revealed a change in 
him which inspired respect. Love had developed 
this spoiled darling of foolish congregations, this 
effeminate pet of drawing-rooms and boudoirs, 
into a Man—and no woman, in Emily's position, 
could have failed to see that it was love which 
she herself had inspired. 

Equally ill at ease, they both took refuge in 
the commonplace phrases suggested by the occa- 
sion. These exhausted, there was a pause. Mira- 
bel alluded to Cecilia, as a means of continuing 
the conversation. 

“ Have you seen Miss Wyvil ?” he inquired. 

“*She was here last night; and I expect to see 
her again to-day, before she returns to Monks- 
moor with her father. Do you go back with 
them ?” 

“ Yes—if you do.” 

“T remain in London.” 

“Then I remain in London too.” 

The strong feeling that was in him had forced 
its way to expression at last. In happier days— 
when she had persistently refused to let him speak 
to her seriously—she would have been ready with 
a light-hearted reply. She was silent now. Mi- 
rabel pleaded with her not to misunderstand him 
by an honest confession of his motives, which 
presented him under a new aspect. The easy, 
plausible man, who had hardly ever seemed to be 
in earnest before, meant, seriously meant, what 
he said now. 

“May I try to explain myself?” he asked. 

“ Certainly—if you wish it.” 

“ Pray don’t suppose me capable,” Mirabel said, 
earnestly, “‘of presuming to pay you a compli- | 
ment. I can not think of you, alone and in trou- 
ble, without feeling anxiety which can only be 
relieved in one way—I must be near enough to 
hear of you day by day. Not by repeating this 
visit. Unless you wish it, I will not again cross 
the threshold of your door. Mrs, Ellmother will 
tell me if your mind is more at ease; Mrs. Ell- 
mother will tell me if there is any new trial of 
your fortitude. She needn’t even mention that I 
have been speaking to her at the door; and she 
may be sure, and you may be sure, that I shall 
ask no inquisitive questions. I can feel for you 
in your misfortune, without wishing to know what 
If I can ever be of the small- 
est use, think of me as your other servant. Say 
to Mrs. Ellmother, ‘I want him’—and say no 
more.” 

Where is the woman who could have resisted 
such devotion as this—inspired, truly inspired, by 
herself? Emily’s eyes softened as she answered 
him. 

“You little know how your kindness touches 
me,” she said. 

‘Don’t speak of my kindness until you have 
tried me,” he interposed. “ And let me repeat 
that I don’t ask to enter into your secrets. Tell 
me one thing only: Do you see a way out of your 
trouble, if you have the resolution to take it?” 

I 

“Can a friend (such a friend as I am, I mean) 
be of any use ?” ; 

“Of the greatest use if I could feel justified in 
trying you.” | 

““T entreat you to try me.” 

“ But, Mr. Mirabel, you don’t know what I am 
thinking of. I may be wrong. My friends all 
say I am wrong.” 

“‘T don’t care what your friends say; I don’t 
care about any earthly thing but your tranquillity. 
Does your dog ask whether you are right or wrong? 
Iam your dog. I think of you, and I think of 
nothing else.” 

She looked back through the experience of . 
the last few days. Miss Ladd—Mrs. Ellmother— 
Dr. Allday: not one of them had felt for her, not 
one of them had spoken to her, as this man had 
felt and had spoken. She remembered the dread- 
ful sense of solitude and helplessness which had 
wrung her heart in the interval before Mirabel 
came in. Her father himself could hardly have 
been kinder to her than this friend of a few weeks 
only. She looked at him through her tears; she 
could say nothing that was eloquent, nothing even 
that was adequate. ‘ You are very good to me,” 
was her only acknowledgment of all that he had 
offered. How poor it seemed to be! and how 
much it meant! 

He rose, saying considerately that he would 
leave her to recover herself, and would wait tu 
hear from Mrs. Ellmother if he was wanted. She 
stopped him before he could get to the door. 

“No,” she said, “I must not let you go. In 
common gratitude I ought to decide, and I will 
decide, before you leave me. I should be unwor- 
thy of your generosity if I hesitated to take you 
into my confidence. But let me appeal first—for 
your sake, not for mine—to your experience of 
the world.” She paused; her color rose a little. 
“T shall have to ask you very often to speak with 
me,” she resumed; “and for serious reasons, 
which you will presently know, we must be alone. 
Is it possible (you are better able to judge than I 
am) that your character may suffer in the estima- 
tion of some of your friends? I know how un- 
selfishly you offer me your help; I know you 
speak to me as a brother might speak to a sis- 
ter—” 

“No, Miss Emily, I can’t honestly claim to do 
that. And—may I venture to remind you ?—you 


know why.” 


i8 
| 
| 
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She started. Her eyes rested on him with a 
momentary expression of reproach. 

“Js it quite fair,” she asked, “in my situation, 
to say that 

“ Would it have been quite fair,” he rejoined, 
“to allow you to deceive yourself? Should I de- 
serve to be taken into your confidence if I en- 
couraged you to trust me under false pretenses ? 
Not a word more of those hopes on which the 
happiness of my life depends shall pass my lips 
unless you permit it. Let the world think what 
it may of me, and say what it may of me! I 
should despise myself if I allowed that consider- 
ation to have the slightest influence, except when 
I think of you. The little world about us may 
take it for granted that I am more favored than 
I can perhaps ever hope to be; the little world 
about us doesn’t know that another, happier man 
is an object of interest to you—” 

“Stop, Mr. Mirabel! The person to whom you 
refer has no such claim on me as you suppose.” 

“Dare I say how happy I am to hearit? Will 
you forgive me 

“T will forgive you if you say no more.” 

Their eyes met. Completely overcome by the 
new hope that she had inspired, Mirabel was un- 
able to answer her. His sensitive nerves trem- 
bled under emotion like the nerves of a woman; 
his delicate complexion faded away slowly into 
whiteness. Emily was alarmed—he seemed to 
be on the point of fainting. She ran to the win- 
dow to open it more widely. 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself,” he said; “I am 
easily agitated by any sudden sensation, and I 
am a little overcome by my own happiness.” 

“Let me give you a glass of wine.” 

“Thank you; I don’t need it indeed.” 

“You really feel better ?” 

“T feel quite well again, and eager to hear how 
I ean serve you.” 

“Tt’s a long story, Mr. Mirabel, and a dreadful 
story.” 

“ Dreadful ?” 

“Yes! Let me tell you first how vou can 
serve me. I am in search of a man who has 
done me the cruelest wrovg that one human 
creature can inflict on another. But the chances 
are all against me—I am only a woman; and I 
don’t know how to take even the first step to- 
ward: discovery.” 7 

“You will know when I guide you.” 

He reminded her tenderly of what she might 
expect from him, and was rewarded by a grate- 
ful look. Seeing nothing, suspecting nothing, 
they advanced together nearer and nearer to the 
unknown end. 

“ Once or twice,” Emily resumed, “I spoke to 
you of my poor father when we were at Monks- 
moor, and I must speak of him again. You could 
have no interest in-inquiring about a stranger ; 
and you can not have heard how my father died.” 

“Pardon me, I heard from Mr. Wyvil that he 
died of heart-complaint.” 

“You heard what I had told Mr. Wyvil,” Emily 
said. “I was wrong.” 

‘Wrong about your father’s death!” Mirabel 
exclaimed, in tones of courteous surprise. 

“Mr. Mirabel, I have been deceived about my 
father’s death; and I have only discovered it a 
few days since.” 

At the impending moment of the frightful 
shock which she was innocently about to inflict 
on him, she hesitated, doubtful whether it would 
be best to relate how the discovery had been 
made, or to pass at once to the result. She de- 
cided on passing to the result. 

“You shall hear directly how I found out that 


‘I had been deceived,” she went on; “I will tell 


you the horrid truth first.” 

He was so immeasurably far away from the 
faintest suspicion of what was coming that he 
begged her to spare herself. ‘It will only distress - 
you,” he pleaded, “to dwell on your father’s death.” . 

“ Distress me?” she repeated. “ His death will 
madden me, if I fail to avenge it!” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” 

“T must say it!—I will say it! My father died 
murdered at Zeeland; and the man you must 
help me to find is the wretch who killed him.” 

She started to her feet with a cry of terror. 
ae dropped from his chair senseless on the 

oor, 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


A DAY WITH HUNTING 4 
LEOPARDS. 


A servant of mine in India, returning from a 
leave of absence which I had granted him “in 
order to bury his aunt” (a regilar formula of the 
leave-taking servant in India), brought me from 
his native place, somewhere in the wilds of Bun- 
delkund, a young cheetah, or hunting leopard. 

_ Fortunately the small beast of prey took a lik- 
ing to myself and to my Scotch terrier, and became 
very soon accepted in the household as “ another 
dog.” It slept with the terrier, ate with it, and 
Went out with it into the garden. But nothing 
would persuade the cheetah to follow its playmate 
into the street, for on the first occasion that it 
had ventured beyond my own premises, two large 
dogs happened to be passing and attacked it. At 
least they would have attacked it, but the cheetah, 
with @ bound and a scramble, leaped on to the 
roof of an out-house, about thirteen feet from the 
ground, and stood there, with the hair on its back 
bristled up, and looking down on the dogs that 
were balancing themselves on their hind-legs, ut- 
terly lost in astonishment at the unexpected agil- 
ity of the spotted stranger. 

But after a while the cheetah became a nui- 
Sance, and I made a present of it to a young 
rajah, who was on an official visit to a friend of 
mine, and who took it back with him to his own 
estates. My duties, as it happened, called me in 
the following year to the same part of the coun- 
try, and the prince invited me to his court “ to 
‘See my cheetah hunt antelope.” 


On arriving at my host’s “ palace” I found that 

great preparations had been made for a hunt 
extending over the next four days, and that the 
programme included not only antelope-hunting 
with cheetahs, but hawking, crocodile - netting, 
and fish-spearing. 
_ My own place had been arranged with a cart 
in which were two cheetahs, one of them my 
old pet. But the creature had utterly forgot- 
ten its former master, and replied to my friendly 
advances with a series of long growls that warn- 
ed me to let it alone. However, there was plenty 
of room for me as well as for the leopards, and 
we travelled along together as comfortably as 
could be expected in a cart without springs over 
a country without roads. 

The cheetahs’ attendants, four in number, trot- 

ted along in a group behind the cart, coming up 
every now and then to the side of the vehicle, 
whenever they saw one of the animals trying to 
scrape the leather bandage off its eyes or threat- 
ening to quarrel with its companion. 
_ After‘an hour’s jolting along in the sun, I was 
Just beginning to think the sport a dull one, when 
my cart was suddenly stopped, and looking up, 
I found all my friends dismounting. News, I 
found, had been received that in the nudlah, or 
ravine, just in front of us,a party of spotted deer 
were feeding, and it was arranged that while the 
carts with the cheetahs should be driven along the 
rough and stony edge of the ravine toward the 
prey, we should take our places in the rocks above 
and watch the sport, so as not only to have the 
advantage of seeing the cheetahs hunt the deer, 
but also to get a shot ourselves at the survivors 
as they tried to escape down the ravine, away 
from the leopards and past ourselves. 

Accordingly, we posted ourselves among and 
behind some large bowlders, interspersed with 
bushes, that overlooked the nullah, and which 
had been often used by my host and his friends 
for the same purpose, while the carts were driven 
along to our riglit some two miles along the edge. 
There they halted; and when one cart had cross- 
ed, they returned, creeping along opposite to each 
other on both sides of the ravine. The crossing 
of the cart startled the deer, and they began mov- 
ing down toward us ; but eventually observing that 
the carts were merely such as they were daily 
accustomed to see driven about by natives, they 
checked their flight, and though still advancing 
toward us, came along without any apparent 
suspicion of danger. Once or twice the bucks 
stopped and sniffed the air, but the scent of the 
leopards and of ourselves was evidently carried 
over them, for, though the wind was blowing 
straight across the nullah, the cautious animals 
came browsing along to their fate. 

I was watching them through a field-glass, for 
they were still nearly a mile off, when one of my 
friends called out that the cheetahs had been let 
go. But the deer still came walking along in our 
direction quite unconcerned. Suddenly, however, 
they all stopped, looked behind them, and then 
broke inte a slow trot. At this pace they ad- 
vanced to within half a mile, and then, at an ex- 
posed patch of ground, I caught sight of a cheetah 
crouching and running along the opposite ridge. 
At the same instant the deer discovered their 
enemy, and dashed forward in a series of mag- 
nificent bounds. The cheetah at once threw off all 
attempt at concealment, and rushing swiftly for- 
ward for perhaps a hundred yards, gave seven or 
eight prodigious leaps, and, with a velocity that 
in description would seem incredible, flew through 
the air in pursuit. 

In the excitement one of the native gentlemen 
of the party stood up. The deer saw him, swerved, 
and stood still, hesitating for one fatal moment; 
for in that moment the cheetah, giving one last 
spring, flashed alongside the deer, and seizing 
one of the number by the throat, dragged it 
down. 

Here, as a rule, cheetah-hunting ends, and the 
attendants, coming forward, fill a large wooden 
ladle with the deer’s blood, and dragging the ani- 
mal off its victim, tempt it back into the cart. 
But on this occasion the death of the deer was 
only the commencement of the morning’s excite- 
ment. 

No sooner had the deer fallen than a second 
cheetah, that had been pursuing the herd from 
the other side, sprang forward upon the victim 
and its slayer, and then commenced a battle roy- 
al between the two leopards. | 
_ The attendants rushed forward vociferating. 
The deer swept past our ambush, receiving a fu- 
sillade as they passed that halved their numbers, 
and while some were shouting and some shoot- 
ing, out stepped upon the ravine, much perplexed 
by the unexpected clamor and din that had waked 
him from his sleep, an old gray wolf. 

I was the first to see him and put a bullet into 
him, but the next moment all the hunt had caught 
sight of the wolf, and my host’s dogs—two half- 
bred stag-hounds—went bounding off after the 
crippled beast. 

And then commenced such a scene as I have 
seldom witnessed. Within fifty vards of each 
other were two dogs fighting with a wolf, and two 
leopards fighting with each other, and making 
nearly as much growling and yelping as if they 
were fifty. Each group was surrounded by a 
number of leaping, yelling natives, while on the 
stones above them stood their masters, screaming 
and roaring out perfectly unintelligible orders. 

My young host was in fits of laughter at what 
he called the “tumasha”; and his servants, tak- 
ing the cue from him, had evidently no serious 
intention of stopping the impromptu combats. 

“You will lose both those cheetahs,” said I, 
for I knew that leopard fights are very often fatal 
to both, as though one may kill the other outright 
by seizing its throat and strangling it, the other, 
before dying, uses its hind claws—as all cats do 
when fighting—with fatal effect upon its adver- 
sary’s stomach and sides. 

The young prince at once turned to a servant, 
and seizing a gun ran down into the scene of con- 


fusion. The rest, seeing him in earnest, now 
caught hold of the leopards’ tails and tugged at 
them as if they were trying to pull them off, 
while one officious youth began with a long bam- 
boo to thwack the wolf and dogs promiscuously. 

But the scrimmage was virtually over. I ran 
down with my young host into the nullah, but 
got there just in time to see the wolf give up the 
ghost, and one cheetah, dving, dragged by its tail 
off the dead body of the other. It was my old 

t! 

My host was naturally furious at the loss of his 
two trained leopards, and a summary court of 
justice was convened after the characteristic 
Oriental fashion to discover the “culprits.” But 
even to the Oriental mind it became evident at 
last that no one was to blame except the wolf, 
dogs, and cheetahs, so a few men were miscella- 
neously thumped with sticks, and a great number 
more roundly abused through several generations 
of their female ancestors, and the hunt was re- 
sumed. 

But so ended my cheetah. 

Rosiyson. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


For several days preceding the meeting of the 
Republican Convention at Chicago that city was 
the scene of the wildest political excitement and 
confusion that have been witnessed for many years. 
At the head-quarters of the several State delega- 
tions, in the hotels and all other places of public 
resort, the “ booming” and “ whooping up” were 
carried on in a prodigious manner. Torch-light 
processions and bands of music made the streets 
lively by night, and the amount of electioneering 
among the delegates as they arrived was un- 
equalled in thehistory of recent Conventions. 

In accordancé with general usage, the National 
Committee mse. be a candidate for the important 
position of a rary Chairman of the Conven- 
tion, and their choice fell upon the Hon. Powrii 
Cayton, of Arkansas. It was alleged that al- 
though Mr. Ctayton had been elected as an Ar- 
THUR delegate, his was a movement in the inter- 
est of Mr. Biaine. At any rate, it was distaste- 
ful to a majofity of the delegates, many of whom 
would in any case have objected to the choice of 
a man of Mr. CLayton’s political career and per- 
sonal character. As the result of a thorough 
canvass of the opposition, the Hon. Jonn R. 
Lyncu, of Mississippi, was put in nomination, 
and on the assembling of the Convention in 
the Exposition Building, on the 3d of June, he 
was elected by a vote of 431 to 387 for Mr. 
CLAYTON. 

Nothing else of importance was transacted on 
the first day. On the second, after the usual pre- 
liminaries, Mr. Hawkrns, of Tennessee, introduced 
a resolution pledging every member of the Con- 
vention to support the nominée, and declaring 
that no man ought to hold a seat who was not 
willing to subscribe to that pledge. The resolu- 
tion aroused such a tempest of opposition that it 
was finally withdrawn by the mover, and the Con- 
vention proceeded to the work of permanent or- 
ganization. General WILLIAMs, of Indiana, chair- 
man of the Committee on Permanent Organiza- 
tion, presented the name of the Hon. Joun B. 
Henperson, of Missouri, for the position of Per- 
manent Chairman; and after a few objections 
had been heard and answered, the report was 
agreed to by a viva voce vote, not a dozen voices 
being heard in the negative. 

On being conducted to the chair Mr. Henper- 
son delivered himself of a brief speech, in which he 
gracefully alluded to the leading candidates be- 
fore the Convention. The reference to Mr. Ep- 
MUNDS .was received in silence. President Ar- 
THUR’s name elicited warm and hearty applause. 
The mention of Mr. BLaine was the signal for a 
perfect cyclone of voices. According to the cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun, “The galleries 
were packed by Brarnr’s friends, and they ap- 
plauded as wildly as they applauded four years 
ago, when the man of Appomattox was his oppo- 
nent. Hats were thrown up, handkerchiefs were 
wildly waved, the tattoo of canes sounded like a 
hail-storm on the roof, and nearly half the dele- 
gates were on their feet, mad with enthusiasm. 
The bannerets of the different States had been 
removed, so that they could not be used. The 
storm died away, but returned again, and subsid- 
ed, and returned a third time.” It was a well- 


* managed exhibition of political clacque. 


As the Committee on Rules was not ready to re- 


_ port, the Convention adjourned to meet at seven, 


in the evening. The committee was still unpre- 
pared when the Convention re-assembled, and aft- 
er a brief session, during which nothing impor- 
tant was done, an adjournment was had to eleven 
o’clock the next morning. | 

The first business of the third day was the re- 
port of the Committee on Credentials, which fa- 
vored the sitting delegates in all but the Albany 
District in New York, and the Fourth District in 
Kentucky. These districts were divided among 
the contestants, half a vote in the Convention 
being allowed to each man. The report of the 
committee was adopted without a dissenting 
vote. 

The report of the Committee on Rules was then 
read. Its main features were that the previous 
question could be moved when called for by a 
majority vote in any State delegation, seconded 
by two other States, and sanctioned by a inajority 
of the Convention; a roll-call might be had at 
the request of any two States; the vote in each 
State was to be announced by its Chairman; no 
one was to be allowed to speak more than once 
on questions aside from the nomination of can- 
didates, and not longer than five minutes; the 
National Committee was to be empowered to se- 
lect a method for the election of delegates to the 
next National Convention. Mr. Grow, of Penn- 
sylvania, offered a substitute, proposing that the 


delegates be elected by Congressional districts as 
heretofore. He did not want the National Com- 
mittee to choose the manner of their selection. 
The people alone ought to select them. His 
proposition was accepted. 

The minority report on the method of electing 
delegates to the next Convention was then rea‘, 
and one section, which provided that hereafcer 
“each Congressional district shall be entitled to 
one delegate, and to an additional delegate for 
every 10,000 votes, or majority fraction thereof 
cast for the Republican Presidential electors,” 
created such a tempest of opposition among the 


Southern delegates that it was soon withdrawn. - 


The report of the Committee on Resolutions 
was next in order. The platform, which is too 
long to be quoted, recites the history of the Re- 
publican party and its achievements, laments the 
death of President GarrikLp, approves the ad- 
ministration of President Artncr, declares against 
a tariff for revenue only, and an indiscriminate 
process of horizontal reduction, and pledges the 
Republican party to correct the inequalities of 
duties “‘ by such methods as will relieve the tax- 
payer without injuring the-laborer or the pro- 
ductive interests of the country; favors a re-ad- 
justment of the duty upon foreign wool ; urges an 
effort to have established an international stand- 
ard fixing for all nations the relative value of 
gold and silver coinage; favors legislation to reg- 
gulate home and foreign commerce, and prevent 
unjust discrimination and excessive charges for 
railway transportation ; recommends the estab- 
lishment of a national bureau of labor, and the 
enforcement of the eight-hour law ;. denounces 
the importation of contract labor; favors the ex- 
tension of the civil service system to all grades 
of the service to which it is applicable; main- 
tains that the public lands, being a heritage 
of the people, should be reserved as far as pos- 
sible for small holdings by actual settlers, and 
not given in large tracts to non-resident aliens 
and corporations ; pledges the party to an 
amendment of the pension laws in the inter- 
ests of the soldiers and sailors of the late war; 
declares against our meddling with the affairs of 
foreign nations, or allowing them to meddle with 
ours; demands the restoration of our navy, and 
calls upon Congress to open the way for the re- 
vival of American shipping; demands the sdp- 
pression of polygamy ; denounces the fraud and 
violence. practiced by the Democracy in the South- 
ern States, by which the will of the voters is de- 


feated, and arraigns the Democratic party as being _ 


the guilty recipient of the fruits of such, fraud 
and violence ; and finally promises to do all it can 
to promote the passage of such legislation as will 
secure to every citizen, of whatever race and col- 
or, the full and complete recognition, possession, 
and exercise of all civil and political rights.” 
After the adoption of the platform, the nomi- 
nations for members of the National Committee 
were made, and the Convention adjourned till 
evening, when the names of the candidates were 
presented. Every seat was filled. The gaileries 
were closely packed. The atmosphere was dense- 
ly hot, and “five thousand fans were moving 
in the mellow gas-light like leaves in a grove of 


palmettoes.” Twelve thousand faces were turned * 


eagerly toward the stage, waiting for the opening 
of the great struggle. 

The roll-call of the States proceeded, as usual, 
in alphabetical order, beginning with Alabama. 
Connecticut was the first to name a candidate, 
General Hawtery. Illinois came next with Gen- 
eral LoGan, but neither elicited much applause. 
When Maine was reached, a perfect tornado of 
applause broke forth, and for some minutes the 
uproar was deafening. Then Judge West, the 
“blind man eloquent,” of Ohio, nominated Mr.’ 
BLAINE in a speech of impassioned fervor, and 
when he named his candidate the applause broke 
forth afresh. The festooned flags were torn-from 
the State coats of arts on the galleries, and wild- 
ly waved to and fro. It was some time before 
Judge West was allowed to go on with his 
speech. 

The name of President Artuur also evoked 
most hearty cheering and enthusiasm.- He was 
nominated by Mr. Martry I. Townsenp in a forci- 
ble speech, but with less eloquence than Judge 
West had thrown into his fiery oration. Senator 
SHERMAN’S name was presented by Judge Foraker, 
and the name of Senator Epwunps by Governor 
Lone, seconded by Mr. Georce Cortis. 
Late at night the Convention adjourned to the 
next morning. 

The doors of the Exposition Building were 
thrown open at ten o’clock on Friday morning. 
Thousands of people were waiting for admission, 
and the struggle for entrance was greater than 
at any time before. By.the time Mr. HenpERson 
took the chair every seat. was filled, and the bal- 
loting was begun without delay. It was soon ev- 
ident that the solid Biratne phalanx was to en- 
counter a scattered and unorganized opposition, 
and by the time the third ballot was taken the 
nomination of the Maine statesman was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The following is a summary of 
the several ballots : 


Candidates. | Ballots. 

Ist. | 2d. 3d. ath. 
James G. Blaine ....| 3343¢ 349 375 541 
Chester A. Arthur ..| 278 | 276 | 274 | 207 
George F. Edmunds. 93 35 69 41 
John A. Logan...... 633g; 61 53 7 
John Sherman ...... 30 28 25 anne 
Joseph R. Hawley...| 13 i3 18 15 
Robert T. Lincoln. .. 4 4 ee ee 
William T. Sherman. 2 
Total vote ....... 818 819 813 
Necessary toachoice| 410 410 410 407 


The announcement of the fourth ballot called . 
out another storm of applause. Mr. Bur.eian, - 


of New York, moved that the nomination be miade 
unanimous. No negative votes were heard. The 
Convention then took a recess until evening, when 
General Joun A. LoGan was nominated for Vice- 
President, and the Republican Convention of 1884 
caine to an end, | 
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THE COUNSELLOR’S STORY. 
By Mas. FRANK MoCARTHY. 


“T pon’ know anything about table-tipping or 
spirit-rapping,” said the Counsellor: “it’s diffi- 
cult for a man in my profession to believe in the 
supernatural: but certain conclusive evidence has 
led me to think that the attributes of an angel or 


a devil may cling pretty closely to a feather-bed. » 
We were old classmates, Jack Henderson and I, © 


and when I decided to go into law as a profes- 


sion, Jack took to oils and colors. Not exactly 


as a profession, but he fitted up a studio at the 
back of his shop, and, according to my poor opin- 
ion, some of the pictures he gave away to his 
friends would have brought a fine figure if placed 
in the artistic market. But he depended upon 
the regular line of business in paints and oils, 
and did pretty well from the start. t 

In the mean while I was spending my poor lit- 
tle inheritance for the common necessities of 
life. The country town where we lived seemed 
to be as full of squabbles and broils as usual, 
but not a client could I get, arf here was I burn- 
ing my candle at both ends, while Jack dropped 
in day after day with the news of his growing 
prosperity. More exasperating than all, he was 
about to marry the girl he loved, while my own 
engagement dragged indefinitely its weary length. 
along. 

How I did envy him that November day he 
came to invite me to his wedding! It was that 
suicidal kind of weather when a muggy atmos- 
phere oppresses mind and body, when, if a man 
is down, it seems as if no power on earth can lift 
him up again, and the happiness of another adds 
an additional misery to his own luckless fate. 
I held a Jetter in my hand from my adored Sophy,» 
wherein the poor girl delicately conveyed to me 
the inconvenience of further prolonging an al- 
ready exhaustive wooing; I had just received the 
third dun from my tailor for the shabby clothes 
I was yet wearing; my office rent was due; my 
boy had thrust his impudent tongue in his cheek 


_ when I-had reproved him for a sharp rejoinder; 


my bank account was closed ; and I could scarce- 
ly imagine where my next meal was to come 
from. 

As I sat brooding over all these miseries the 
door was suddenly flung open, and in came my 
friend Jack with an air of hilarious happiness 
that would have been infectious to a man less 
hopelessly stricken than myself. My importu- 
nate tailor had evidently exhausted his skill in 
devising a becoming outfit for this fortunate cus- 
tomer, who was an advertisement in himself, so 
happily did every favor of fortune hang upon him. 
His fine eyes shone with open triumph and de- 
light, even the depressing weather had no effect 
upon him, and clapping me upon my despondent 
shoulder he asked me out to dinner with him. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “congratulate me. 
I’m the happiest fellow in the world. The day 
is fixed; the invitations will be out to-morrow. 
I want you for my best man.” 

He must have noticed the bitter grin that dis- 
torted my visage, for his eyes wandered down the 
frayed edges of my coat, and rested upon the 
broken tips of my boots. 

“And while I am about it, Bob,” he said, “I 


may as well pay you that old debt of mine. The 
interest mustHe pretty considerable now, but we'll 
let that go. Under present -circumstances you 


mustn’t be hard on a fellow—unusual expenses, 
etc.; but I'll make-out a check for the original 
amount at once.” | 
He drew out his check-book, and handed me a 
call upon the bank for a comfortable sum that 
‘would. put me temporarily upon my feet. The 
whole thing was so delicately and quickly con- 
trived, and my strait was so desperate, that I ac- 
cepted his generosity without a word of remon- 
strance, resolving that I would hold the obligation 
in my heart of hearts. Then he went on talking 
of his felicity to a more responsive auditor, 
“You remember my grandmother, Bob? What 
a splendid old lady she is! One of the finest 
creatures God ever made! I owe everything to 
my grandmother. Whatever there is of a man 
in me, and a happy, prosperous man at that, 
comes of her love and kindness. Now what do 
_You think she has sent me for a wedding present ? 
Something as big and soft and bountiful as the 
heart that devised it. A feather-bed, Bob !—a 
bouncing, imposing, magnificent feather-bed! You 
remember the geese down on the old farm »” 
“ Yes, Jack,” I replied, warmed to interest by. 
my friend’s enthusiasm and the cheek that rested,. 


_ with poor Sophy’s letter, next my heart; “ but 


are you sure they are not all swans »” 

“ W hatever is their species,” he rejoined, “ they 
are rare specimens of it. How graceful are their 
undulations! . How they shine in the sunlight, 
like billows of snow! How they adorn and en- 
liven the flowery pastures of the dear old farm! 
And the dear old lady plucked these feathers 
from those magnificent birds. No common tick- 
ing encompasses these treasures; a fine, soft, 
superior article has been woven for this purpose 
by my grandmother herself. So you see, Bob, the 
whole thing is a labor of;love. Stay, here is the 
letter that accompanied the gift.” And Jack 
pulled out -his grandmother's letter, reading it as 
we went along. _ 

“ Accept my tribute to your happiness,” wrote 
the fine old Quakeress, “in the spirit with which 
it is given thee. Keep it to the end of thy life. 
Like my love for thee and thine, it is imperisha- 
ble. May it be a talisnian of inexhaustible bene- 
fit to thee, and when reposing upon it after the 
labors of the day, consider it as the heart of thy 
grandmother, a haven of rest and comfort from 
the trials and tribulations of a troublesome world.” 

“Could anything be finer?” said Jack. “Do 
you know, Bob, I have a feeling of veneration for. 
that bed !” 

. How mysterious is the wheel of destiny! Upon 


returning to my office, 1 found there, as it seemed 


to me, the reflection of my friend’s luck in my first 
client. The case promised to be a profitable one. 
When I had settled the preliminaries, accepted 
the retaining fee, and bowed my client out, I felt 
like a new man. I immediately wrote a severe 
letter to my tailor, ordered a new suit, paid him 
something on account, dismissed the insolent 
office-boy, lighted a fire in the grate, put my feet 
on the fender, filled my pipe, and began to be glad 
I was alive. 

Suddenly a shadow loomed in the doorway, and 
turning, I beheld my friend Jack. But his de- 
meanor was changed. He was no longer the gay, 
triumphant, mercurial gallant of the morning. 
He was subdued and sober, and there was some- 
thing of the conquered, so to speak, in his whole 
aspect. 

“ Why, Jack—” I said,handing him a chair, and 
paused, for I felt that it was better to avoid any 
expression of curiosity, 

He sighed as he seated himself, and looked into 
the now glowing coals with a pensive abstraction. 

“ Bob,” he said at length, “ since I saw you last 
I have had a painful experience. My engagement 
with Gertrude was within ac of being broken 
off. A little more and F should have parted with 
her forever, and to-night would have found me a 
desolate and desperate man.” 

“Why, what in the world—” I began, and 
paused again, for the subject was a delicate one. 

“Tt was the feather-bed that my grandmother 
gave me,” said Jack, solemnly. ‘You know how 
I felt about that bed, Bob; and knowing as well 
as Gertrude does all that I owe to my grandmo- 
ther, it is yet difficult for me to conceive how she 
could have treated her wedding gift to us with an 


almost open contempt. When I told her about 


it I fancied:a look of disappointment shadowed 
her face, and at length she said, coldly, it would 
do for the spare room ; that as for her own bed- 
chamber her mother had given her a fine French 
bedstead of solid mahogany, with rolled head- 
piece, springs, and hair mattress complete. I 
was hurt, Bob—I was grieved; but I mastered 
my chagrin as best I could, and said that a fine 


foreign article like that would be best reserved 


for her mother when she came to visit us; that 
for my partd preferred a feather-bed. ‘ And I,’ 
she said, looking at me with a sturdy defiance 
that I never thought to see in her beautiful eves— 
‘and J prefer a hair mattress!’ ‘It’s a pity,’ I 
rejoined, ‘that we can not agree upon so simple 
a matter,’ feeling a heat gather within me, loving 
my beautiful betrothed more than ever, but re- 
solving she never should put her pretty foot upon 
my neck in such fashion. But she got upon her 
feet, Bob, and now confronted me with glowing 
eyes and cheeks that burned toa flame. . ‘ If, sir,’ 
she said, ‘ we can not agree upon so simple a mat- 
ter, it is not likely that we shall upon those more 
serious and profound.’ Stung to madness, I also 
got upon my feet. ‘That is unfortunately too 
true, madam,’ I said, and strode to the door. As 
my hand touched the knob, something like a sob 
reached me, and turning, I beheld her with out- 
stretched hands, all pale and trembling. My heart 
melted within me. I flung myself at her feet, and 
besought her to do as she pleased with me and 
my grandmother’s bed. 

“Yes, Bob, I made a full surrender; but she 
has taken no unfair advantage of it. . With deli- 
cate ingenuity she has contrived one of the hap- 
piest of compromises. Not to slight her mother’s 
gift or that of my grandmother, to pay deference 
to my desires and yet further her own, she has re- 
solved that the feather-bed shall be placed be- 
neath the hair mattress, and both of them care- 
fully adjusted to the springs of the fine French 
bedstead. A happier combination could not be 
desired. But I can not forget the shock of our 
controversy, Bob: never before have we had a 
disagreement upon any subject.” 

“ Nonsense, Jack !” I exclaimed; “these little 


tiffs between lovers only serve to bring them 


closer together. Why,Sophy and I—” But what 
I told Jack about Sophy and myself has nothing 
to do with my story. ) 

Jack was married at the appointed time. I 
wore my new suit, and was best man. Sophy 
came to the wedding, and our own followed short- 
ly after. My affairs improved from the day I 
secured my first client, but Jack’s business was 
far more prosperous than mine. His grandmo- 
ther died, and left him some money. He added 
paper-hanging to his other pursuits, and engen- 
dered so lively an ambition among the matrons 


| ofthe town to outdo each other in furbishing up 


their houses that they had no time for more se- 
riéus strife, and the lawyer's trade was dull. The 
years fled along, and Jack’s monetary affairs flour- 
ished apace. He built a big house next his shop, 
and the next news we heard was that Mrs. Hen- 
derson was going to the metropolis for her new 
furniture. 

One night, at my own modest supper, I noticed 
more than usual of my favorite dishes, and my 
little wife began coaxing me to give my consent 
to a purchase she had in hand. 

“If we can spare the money, my dear,” I said 
—‘“and you know best whether we can or not— 
get whatever pleases your fancy.” 

“Tt isn’t the matter of the money,” she replied, 
“ for it’s a mere song; and such a wonderful bar- 
gain! Gertrude said she wouldn’t let anybody 
else have it for twice the sum, because Jack was 
so queer and foolish about it; but she don’t want 
it now that she’s going to furnish over her house, 
and she says she hates a feather-bed anyway.” 

I felt’ a cold chill creep down my vertebre. 
“Oh, ¥ iconoclastic proclivities of women!” I 

ned. 

“It’s as good as.new,” coaxed Sophy, “and 
will be so nice and warm for the children, now 
that the winter is coming on. Can’t I buy it 2” 

“Buy it!” Ishouted. ‘Certainly not. I would 
a8 soon traffic for a soul. And you had better 
tell: Mrs. Henderson that whatever barters she 
makes or mars, she will do well not to meddle 
with the feather-hed of Jack’s grandmother.” 
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Whether Sophy gave Jack’s wife this friendly 
bit of warning I know not, but we heard nothing 
more about the feather-bed, though the town was 
ringing with the fine new appointments of Mrs, 
Henderson’s new mansion on the hill. 

They gave a grand entertainment for a house- 
warming, and though room after room was thrown 
open to the guests, there was no sign of a bed- 
stead of any kind, let alone a bed. Toward the 
close of the festivity my little Sophy put her hand 
in my arm and led me off with her to see some 
china ornaments that were set out in fine array 
upon a big black article of furniture in the back 
parlor. There was a swinging mirror upon the 
top of it that feflected all the shepherdesses and 
dragons and queer contortions in porcelain, so 
that it seemed as if their number was legion, and 
while I was gazing upon them in bewilderment, 
Sophy pressed my arm and whispered : 

“Tt’s a bed, Bob—a folding-bed. It opens 
with a spring, and there’s a mattress inside. 
Isn’t it perfectly lovely?. Isn’t it complete ?” 

When she told me the cost of it, again groaned 
over the imbecile extravagance of women. 

“And the fine French bedstead her mother 
gave her?” I asked. 

“Oh, that’s all out of fashion long ago,” said 
Sophy. 

The supper was a marvel of culinary prodi- 
gality, and wine ran like water. When Jack 
bade us good-by I noticed that his speech was a 
little thick, and his eyes somewhat blood-shot. 

Several times after, I met him in the streets of 


the town when his step was unsteady, and his . 


greeting either noisily boisterous or heavily dull, 
and rumors went about that Mr. and Mrs. Hen- 
derson sometimes had high words together. 

All these things weighed upon my mind, and I 
resolved to invite Jack’s confidence when the op- 
portunity offered; but our paths lay wider and 


wider apart now, and we were no longer as inti- 


mate as of old. 

So it went on to the close of another year; and 
it must have been about nine o’clock one frosty 
December night that I was belated at the office 
with some legal business. My one clerk and the 
office-boy were off preparing for some Christinas 
junketing, and I was about shutting up the office 
for the night. I had banged the heavy door of 
my safe, and snapped the locks of my drawers, 
and scuttled away the dry old documents that 
had kept me from Sophy and the little ones in 
the pigeon-holes of my desk, and was about lock- 
ing the outer door, when a ring at the office bell 
close in my ear somewhat startled me. I was 
still more shocked when my old friend Jack Hen- 
derson strode in, and flinging himself in a chair, 
buried his face in his hands. 

All the cold, blank years that had rolled be- 
tween us since that dreary day long ago when he 
came to me as a deliverer were forgotten in a 
moment. He was my friend of friends, my. best- 
beloved Jack. We were getting on now in years. 
Jack’s raven locks were sprinkled with gray, and 
my own had disappeared altogether from the top 
of my cranium; but I flung my arms about him 
with the old boyish fervor, and lifted his head 
to my shoulder. “ My dear boy,” I said, “ what 
can Ido for you? All that I have in the world 
is yours.” 

He raised his face to mine and smiled—a 
smile fit to break the heart, so sad it was, and 
sere, and bitter. My dear Bob,” he said, “ your 
affection warms my heart; but I did not come 
here to borrow money of you. The trouble has 
been, I believe, that we have had too much money 
of late—too much money, and too little of som 
other things.” | 

How haggard he was! The lines about his 
mouth quivered as he spoke. | 

“ What I want of you, Bob,” he continued, “is 
a very simple thing. It is in your line of busi- 
ness, and won’t take you ten minutes to do. It 
is a bill of separation between my wife and me. 
Don’t plead with me, Bob; it is useless. It is 
toolate now. Nothing can avert the disaster that 
has fallen upon me and mine, © I even think it is 
better now to go through with it, and have done 
with it forever. Iam prepared for anything. It 
is all my fault. Put it so in the bill. Give her 
two thirds of my income—give her all, everything 
I have in the world.” 


| His head fell again tpon his hands. A sob 


broke from his parched throat. I put a glass of 
water to his lips. Then I kicked together the 
smouldering embers in the grate, turned up the 
lamps, and seating myself by Jack, took his cold 
hand in mine, and remained silent. ” 
Presently he turned to me with something of. 
the old warmth and tenderness in his smile. 
“You'll be surprised, Bob,” he said, “ when I tell 
you that the innocent cause of all this misery is 
the feather-bed of my poor dear old grandmother. 
You know how I have always felt about that bed. 
My wife also knew how sacred it was to me. I: 
leave you to imagine my emotion when I discov- 
ered that she was actually endeavoring to barter | 
it away for a trifle. It aroused such a storm of 
indignation within me that perhaps I went too 
far. But I made amends: for whatever I did or > 
said in the heat of passion. I refused to part 
with what I considered a sacred inheritance, but — 
consented that it should be put aside in one of © 
the upper rooms, and bade my wife get what she 
pleased for its successor. It was then that she 
caused to be brought into the house one of those’ | 
new-fangled abominations called a folding-bed. 
After sleeping upon the magnificent combination 
devised by Gertrude just before our marriage, the 
contrast was a terrible one. When .women are 
ruled by a devouring ambition for what they call 
style and novelty, they will sacrifice the best in- 
stinets of their nature. My wife would have 
thought nothing of bartering away the last sa- 


cred relics of her mother and 7 grandmother, | 


and stretching herself upon a if fashion re- 
quired the martyrdom. -It-was: little less,.Bob.. 
Think of it for a moment! Imagine the incom- 
parable quality of the treasure we were putting 
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out the bed upon the. smoking grass. 


away from us! For a foundation there was the 
majestic and spacious frame-work of solid ma- 
hogany. Upon this was placed the excellent old- 
fashioned springs which nothing nowadays can 
excel. Upon this was fitted the superior: hair 
mattress given to Gertrude by her mother at our 
marriage. Thereupon was lifted the superb bed 
composed of the downy plumes plucked by my 
grandmother’s own loving hands from her mag- 
nificent birds; and to avoid the heat of the fea- 
thers, I had caused to be placed above them a 
light, soft, delicate mattress, made expressly to 
order, thus crowning all with a perfection not 
easily to be attained. I have no hesitation in 
saying that no crowned prince slept upon a bet- 
ter or as a bed as I did for fifteen years. 
You have noticed, perhaps, that I never passed a 
night away from home. The fact was that I was 
spoiled for any ordinary sleeping arrangements. 
My own sumptuous combination so soothed and 
comforted me that of late years I had longed to 
reach my haven of rest, and sink away to plea- 
sant dreams. 

“You can fancy the nature of the article my 
wife bought to replace all this luxury of ease 
when I tell you that the abominable box would 
admit of only a single mattress purposely con- 
trived of so thin and sleazy a material that it 
could easily be compressed into the very vacuity 
of space when the machine was closed. Think 
of it, Bob! When I was getting old, and busi- 
ness and domestic cares were multiplying about 
me, at the close of the weary day I was invited 
to repose upon this article of torture! A net-work 
of wire pressed upon my whole anatomy ; my neck 
was almost dislocated; I was in constant agony . 
lest the thing would double up, and reduce our 
bodies to shapeless pulp. Not only these, but 
the infernal mechanism was contrived in such a 
way that the swinging glass and the shelf filled 
with gimcracks of hideous variety remained sus- 
pended over me during the night to haunt my 
unhappy dreams. I will not detain you longer; 
I will not endeavor to palliate my own delin- 
quencies. Driven to desperation by business and 
domestic troubles, I have of late been the vic- 
tim of great nervous debility, and the uninviting 
nature of the bed I have slept upon has not in- 
duced me to seek it very early. Last night, or 
rather in the early morning, I reached home in 
an exceedingly shaken condition of mind and 
body. The light burned low in our bed-chamber, 
but as I took off my right boot I distinctly saw 
the porcelain dragon on the left-hand corner of 
the ebony shelf wink at me with his demoniacal 
eye. I looked again, and to my horror discovered 
that the Indian snake-charmer in terra-cotta on 
the right-hand corner of the ebony shelf, sudden- 
ly endowed with life, was dangling his reptiles 
within an inch of my wife’s unconscious nose. I 
strove in vain to persuade myself that I was suf- 
fering under a delusion; I even crept into the 
accursed box; but the moment my head touched 
the pillow I saw in the mirror above me not only 
dozens of dragons winking with countless eyes, a 
hundred snake-charmers dallying with thousands 
of serpents, but my own face transformed into 
that of a monster, so wild and swollen and dis- 
traught with agony that I sprang from the bed 
in terror. Driven to madness, I dashed my fist 
in the mirror; I flung the porcelain gimcracks 
one after the other upon the marble hearth, and 
not until every one of the demons had been de- 
molished, and my wife sat up in the bed, para- 
lyzed with fear and dumb with dismay, did I re- 
alize the horror of the situation. I broke out in 
a cold sweat, my teeth chattered in my head, and 
I sank to the floor insensible. 

“When I awoke to consciousness I found that 
my household gods had been shattered with 
those of the black box. It is useless to enter 


further into the details of our domestic misfor- 


tunes. My wife and I have resolved to separate. 
It is all over. Don’t, Bob, don’t try to patch up 
an irreparable breach. Let us alone, for God’s 
sake !” 

‘‘ But, my dear Jack,” I exclaimed, “ your rights 
must be protected: You are entitled to the cus- 
tody of your share of the children. Ina case of 
this kind the boys generally go with the father.” 

He broke into a discordant laugh. “Do you 
think,” he said, ‘‘I am a fit custodian for chil- 
dren? Our last little ones are twins—a boy and 
a girl: would you counsel me to endeavor to tear 
them asunder? Solomon has settled that long 
ago. No, my friend, I will go forth, like Cain, 
desolate and alone.” 

He strode to the door, and went out into the 
bleak wintry night. There was something so 
pitiable and hopeless in his whole demeanor that 
I snatched up my great-coat and followed him. 
A sweeping wind blew straight from the east. 
It was all I could do to keep up with the foot- 
steps of my friend. As we ascended the hill 
a vaporous light appeared upon the horizon, 
which soon resolved itself into a substantial col- 
umn of smoke in the direction of the buildings 
Jack had lately erected. z. 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Jack, breaking 
into a run, “it is the paints and oils! The shop 
is on fire!” 

When we reached the scene of peril the shop 
was already a combustible mass of blazing tim- 
ber. Flames were bursting from the lower por- . 
tion of the house, into which Jack plunged with 
the recklessness of a madman. No sooner had 


he disappeared within this deadly holocaust than 


the staircase fell to ruins. A cry of horror burst 
from the villagers, now gathered together. My own 


tongue clove to the roof of my mouth, my heart 


stopped beating, for I thought all within the build- 
ing were doomed. Suddenly Jack appeared atone 
of the upper windows with the ponderous bed of 
his grandmother upon his shoulder. With one . 
blow of his fist he shivered the sash, then threw .— 
i Then he — 
but was immediately seen again with 


his wife in his arms. He threw her out upon the 


-feather-bed below, and -after her the two elder 
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children. No sooner were they caught up and 
carried to. a place of safety by the now aroused 
villagers than a shout rang out upon the frosty 
air, for Jack now appeared at the yawning fur- 
nace with a twin upon each arm. Leaping upon 
the feather-bed, the blazing ruin fell behind him, 
and crashed together with a hiss and a roar that 
was terrible to hear. 

Jack arose froin the feather-bed, where his 
twin babies still clung together, and hauled his 
treasures away out of the burning heat. His 
hair was singed from his head, his hands were 
blistered to the bone, blood poured from the gash 
in his wrist, his clothing hung in shreds from his 
body. Pointing to the bed of his grandmother, 
he cried, exultantly: “It has done good service, 
Bob. It is all, alas! now that I own in the 
world.” 

But his wife’s arms clung about his neck, his 
children sobbed at his knees. He caught them 
to his heart, and, locked in a close embrace, they 
lifted their eyes in mute thanksgiving. Half 
naked, bruised, bleeding, and burned, all their 
worldly goods flung to the four winds of heaven, 
they were happier than they had been for many 
a day. 

Leet 0 village cart and took them all to my 
own home, where Sophy received them with open 
arms. But the most wonderful part of my story 
is yet to tell, The winter months had fled along 
and spring was at hand before Jack was able to 
go out into the sunlight with his singed eyes. A 
green shade yet covered them, and he was weak 
and worn with all that he had suffered. But the 
indomitable spirit of his wife was yet unbroken. 
She had resolved one day to make over and ren- 
ovate the one possession left them, the feather- 
bed of Jack’s grandmother. The covering was 
to be cleaned, and the feathers spread to the soft, 
warm, fragrant air of early spring. Jack and I 
sat upon the porch. The children played in the 
flowery road-side. Some little birds in a nest in 
the eaves above us were clamoring for food. The 
mother bird flew swiftly down with a worm in her 


beak. 

‘‘ How shall my little ones be fed ?” said Jack, 
with a heavy sigh. 

I was planning how to speak of the check he 
had given me long ago, and the interest accruing 
from it all this while, and all else that I could 
gather together to offer to my old friend, when a 
loud cry arose from the group on the grass busy 
with the feather-bed. Jack’s wife came running 
with a parcel in her hand that she had found, she 
said, in the heart of the feathers. They were 
government bonds—twenty of them —hidden 
by his dear, queer old grandmother in this re- 
markable feather-bed; and in this miraculous way 
it was given to my old friend to begin the world 


again. 


ROCKY CANON. 


One of the most picturesque scenes on the 
Montana Division of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is Rocky Cafion, of which we give an illus- 
tration on page 384. It is near the Bozeman 
Tunnel, where the road crosses the Belt Range, 
and from which it descends with easy curves, and 
with but a small amount of rock excavation on 
the steep hill-sides. The creek, which during 
the summer months flows quietly through the 
caiion, becomes a torrent in the time of freshets ; 
but the road is well defended against damage from 
this source. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE HORSE 
S 


HOW. 


Tue horse show at the Madison Square Garden, 
which came to a close last Saturday, was not, as 
we understand, a financial success. There was a 
small deficit, of which the projectors do not, how- 
ever, complain. The association under the au- 
spices of which the show was held was not form- 
ed for the purpose of money-making. Its object 
is to improve the breed of horses in this country, 
and as the two shows so far held have awaken- 
ed much interest in this subject, the promoters 
are willing to bridge over the small and in no 
way very discouraging deficits so far accruing. 
There is still plenty of room for improvement in 
our breeds of horses. Though American horses 
have won important victories on the English 
turf, American horses are not, as a whole, as 
finely fitted to their various duties as their Eng- 
lish brethren. The English have, for cross-coun- 
try riding, horses which combine great strength 
and great staying powers with —_ speed. 

We had a fine example of what may be called 
one of these racing hunters at the horse show 
just closed. He stepped out upon the tan during 
the first hour of the exhibition with the proud 
step of an aristocrat. “Nature’s nobleman,” 
some one called him as he went by. He was the 
famous English stallion Stylites, and had come 
forth to be judged with the others of his class— 
Thorough-bred Stallions, Class I. The judges for 
this class were J. G. K. Lawrence, J. H. Brap- 
ForD, and Colonel S. D. Bruce. Of course Stylites 
cartied off the prize, and the verdict of the judges 
certainly corresponded with the popular verdict. 
Stylites comes of noble stock. He is a son of 
Hermit, and the only son of that distinguished 
rechuse ever seen in this country. He boasts also 
the blood of Coimbra. He is superbly built about 
the powerful -hips, shoulders, and quarters ; his 
limbs are shapely, his neck beautifully arched, 
and the fire of intelligence lights up his eyes. 
He was only three days off the ship, and yet there 
was an irresistible burst of applause when he 
strode over the tan. Stylites is the property of 
the Earl of Aylesford, is eight years old, and 
Stands sixteen hands “in-his* shoes.” - He -was 
not bred by his owner, but was bought by him as. 

rling for ten thousand dollars, He is a 
8 id cross-country hunter, and has, besides, 
shown up in front in many a flat race. He was 
once entered for the Steward’s Cup, and backed 


for it by his owner to the extent of three hundred 
and seventy thousand dollars; but he was de- 
feated. 

Another prize-winner, and in the one depart- 
ment in which our horses are unquestionably su- 
preme—the trotting class—that sturdy old veter- 
an Volunteer attracted great attention. He is 
the father of St. Julien and. five horses with a 
record under 2.20. This was his “ first public 
appearance” since 1871. He took first prize in 
his class, and his son Kearsa took second 
prize in the same class. Volunteer evidently 
means to keep as many honors as possible in the 
family. 

Among the T cart competitors were some who 
were matched in name as well as in other re- 
spects, for instance, Satan and Ebony, Tom and 
Jerry, Merry Maid and Gay Lad. 

Our illustrations on page 384 show, besides the 
English stallion, the prize pony Dickie, the fine 
Norman Marquis, and the head of Brown Dick, 
who took the prize for ponies in harness. 


THE HON. JOHN B. HENDERSON. 


A naTive of Virginia, where he was born in 
1826, Mr. Henperson has lived since his tenth 
year in Missouri. He is a lawyer by profession, 
has taken a strong interest in State and national 
politics, and has served two terms in the State 
Legislature. On the expulsion of Trusten Poik 
from the United States Senate, Mr. HENDERSON 
was appointed to fill the vacancy, and in 1863 he 
was elected for the full term ending in 1869. He 
was appointed in 1875 to assist the District At- 
torney at St. Louis in prosecuting certain men on 
a charge of conspiring to defraud the government, 
but was soon dismissed from that position for re- 
flecting in severe language on the President. On 
the organization of the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, he was chosen its Permanent 
Chairman. 


THE HON. JOHN R. LYNCH. 


Born a slave in Concordia Parish, Louisiana, 
in 1847, and remaining in servitude until freed 
by the Proclamation of Emancipation, Joun R. 
Lyncu furnishes by his subsequent career an en- 
couraging example to his race. By hard study 
he acquired a good English education at Natchez, 
Mississippi, and went into business there as a 
photographer. In 1869 he was appointed a Jus- 
tice of the Peace. The following year he was 
elected to the State Legislature, and was re-elect- 
ed. During his second term he served as Speaker 
of the House. Mr. Lyycu served two terms in 
Congress, and was placed on several important 
committees. He was chosen Temporary Chair- 
man of the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago, over the Hon. Powk.t Ciayron, and pre- 
sided with tact and dignity. His portrait is given 
on page 385. 


THE DRAGOMAN, | 


Tue word “dragoman” is simply the corrup- 
tion of the Eastern word Targaman, or Targoman, 
‘“‘an interpreter,” and simply means one who 
translates one language into another. But the 
traveller’s dragoman, of whom we speak, is much 
more than this. Not only does he supply the trav- 
eller’s Jack of language, but he puts the know- 
ledge and experience of a native at the service of 
his employer, who, as a rule, is littie aequainted 
with the country through which he is to travel. 
Given a free supply of money, and the traveller 
may be met on the deck of a steamer in some 


port in the Levant, and without his possession of 


a word of the language, or the need to trouble 
himself about arrangements for the journey, 
may be carried in safety and comfort over the 
Fast, till he is again set on the deck of a home- 
ward-bound vessel ; and all this by the personal 
superintendence of the dragoman. One who can 
be the “ guide, philosopher, and friend” of trav- 
ellers of all ranks and conditions, and can act 
to them as the “minister and interpreter” of an 
outside world so different from that in which they 
are accustomed to move, must be a man of no 


this season of the year; but the magic touch of 
the dragoman’s gold can do wonders. Some re- 
spectable family has a good cook who has given 
his employers satisfaction. This person comes 
one fine morning to his master or mistress with 
a very long face to say that he has just heard of 
the sudden illness or death of a near relative in 
the country, and his presence is absolutely neces- 
sary for a few days in his father’s house. He 
can, however, recommend a young cousin of his 
own to fill his place in his absence. So he gets 
leave for a week, before the expiry of which it 
turns out that he has gone off as a cook to a 
travelling party at a very handsome rate of wages. 
A fellow so very clever as that may one day be a 
dragoman himself. 

Away goes the party—the mules with their 
tinkling bells and unshapely loads, the horses at 
a brisk canter, the travellers held together by 
mutual interest, and soon feeling a family at- 
tachment to one another as individual charac- 
teristics emerge in the adventures by day and 
alarms by night which are incident to the wan- 
dering life. But the greatest of these is the 
dragoman. His word is law to all; he is ap- 
pealed to on every subject; he is ready with ex- 
planations and excuses to his party, and with 
abuse to his servants and to the villagers who 
crowd around the tents with their wares. It is 
no wonder if the possession of so much power 
makes him at times conceited. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


A WEEK before the recent hanging of a mur- 
derer in California his arm was fractured in an 
effort to escape. His death made an opportunity 
for observing the stage reached at the end of a 
week in nature’s process of mending a bone. It 
was found, a writer says, “ that the initial process 
of healing had begun, and that this was effected 
by the organization of the blood which was pour- 
ed out around the fracture at the time of the in- 
jury, holding the bones in place. 


The Washington Monument has served to 
demonstrate that cats are better practical jump- 
ers than rats. A pussy that recently found her 
way to the top of the shaft was so frightened by 
her surroundings that she gave a leap into space. 
It was a 430-feet jump, but she landed on the 
ground alive. Several rats have been frightened, 
by the workmen into leaping off, but none has 
ever survived the descent. 


The story of the strange perplexity of a young 
woman of Boston is told by a newspaper of that 
city. She has almost made up her mind to ac- 
cept the hand of a suitor, but she has never seen 
him by daylight, and she hesitates. She has met 
him at parties and received him at her home, but 
always by gas-light. When the severity of the 
east wind has been mitigated by the July sun, 
they will meet at high noon and in the open air 
at Mount Desert, and his fate will be decided. 


Bonnets covered with steel scales are said to 
be especially effective under gas-light or in the 
sun, and it is believed that, properly rodded, the 
would be fairly safe in a thunder-storm. 3 


A student of Chinese business mottoes says that 
Va means “ profit a thousandfold.” Then 
it wouldn’t be a bad motto for a Melican drug- 
store. 


When ladies at the horse show go to the ex- 
treme of kissing the horses that they most ad- 
mire, there can be no question as to the sincerity. 
of their admiration. This method of bestow- 
ing volumes of praise without words was not 
uncommon at the recent show at Madison Square 
Garden, The usual spot of imprinting the kiss 
was on the side of the glossy arched neck, though 
some of the creatures which gave evidences of 
gentleness were rewarded with kisses on their 
velvety noses. The women who were thus enthu- 
siastic did not look like silly creatures at all, but 
seemed to be full of the health and spirit that 
might come of frequent canters over the fields on 


ordinary ability ; and, seeing that his patrons are’ the back of a mettlesome steed. 


on the whole, satisfied with his services, he is fair- 
ly entitled to be regarded as a benefactor. More- 
over, it is scarcely necessary to observe that not 
only the personal comfort of the traveller, but 


even his views of men and things, his theories’ 


and opinions of all he sees, his letters to his 
friends at home, the accounts he gives in his 
book, and through it the opinions of admiring 
readers, are all influenced by the character and 
ability of the dragoman, who is ever at the trav- 
eller’s elbow as the medium to him of the outside 
world. Such a personage is,on every account, 
well worthy of study. 

The dragoman, like the lion, “is a native both 
of Asia and Africa.” The African species is gen- 
erally an Egyptian by birth and a Muslim in 
creed, and is darker in color and wilder in mien 
than his Asiatic brother, who is, for the most 
part, a Syrian Christian, The traveller generally 
makes his acquaintance at the hotel im Alexan- 
dria, Jaffa, or Jerusalem, from which be intends 
to start on his Eastern tour. He may readilv be 
distinguished from “the rest of the lions” that 
congregate there by his flowing head-dress, riding 
boots, pistols in the girdle, quick eye and ready 
tongue, and general air of importance. This is 
the dragoman in his stage of final development, 
and ready for action. But, like all great men, he 
has carved out his own path to greatness, and no 


‘two individuals of the class have passed through 


exactly the same training. 

One most important detail in the arrangements 
is the providing of a good cook, and nowhere is 
the dragoman’s genius better displayed than in 
the care with which this point is attended to. It 
is not to be expected that a large number of first- 
rate cooks should be waiting for employment at 


> 


The Maori king produced a very favorable im- 
pression when he arrived in England recently. 
Just before his departure from New Zealand the 
missionary men of his realm induced him to sign 
a pledge to abstain from the use of fire-water as 
a beverage, and decorated him with the blue rib- 
bon of abstinence. The telegraph conveyed to 
England the fear that upon his arrival it would 
be found that the king and his azure emblem had 
parted somewhere at sea; but he stepped ashore 


with the insignia of his cold-water resolve con- 
spicuously displayed on his royal front, and his 
general appearance told even more than the rib- 
bon conveyed... He will ask the British govern- 
ment to place him in a position to better protect 
the territory of his people against the encroach- 
ments of the land-grabbing white men. 


Asparagus breakfasts and luncheons are in 
vogue again, after a lapse of many years. It is 
fashionable to make up parties and drive to 
Long Island or New Jersey for these repasts. 
The asparagus is sent on ahead. 


A juror who was engaged in a murder trial in 
Alabama became insane, and was,sent to an asy- 
lum. This incident shows the wisdom of the usual 
course of selecting as jurymen individuals in 
Mer mental disease can not find a place to take 

0 


Reclining upon the costly upholstery of palace 
cars, provided with all the facilities for fortifving 
the system against the inroads of the heat, soothed 
and refreshed at intervals by the skilled braying 
of a brass band—that is the way a club of color- 
ed citizens went from Philadelphia to attend the 
Chicago Convention. 


According to a physician, sudden fright is a 
cure for seasickness. The difficulty is to pro-’ 
cure that medicine; for a person who is right 
down seasick doesn’t care a continental whether 
the old ship sinks or not. 


A Moscow journal says that the Mollahs are 
preaching the assassination of Christians. They 
are not an Eastern branch of the Mollie Maguires, 
as their name and preaching might seem to indi- 
cate. 


Now that the Republican National Convention 
is over, the country will take a languid interest . 
in seeing the Democratic party gather its ener- 
gies for a blunder worthy of itself. 


On a recent Sunday evening the pastor of a 
Methodist Church in Westchester County was to 
have preached on “ Go-as:you-please.”’ A fire 
broke out in the church, and the congregation 
elucidated the text better than the preacher could 
have done, even at his very best. | 


It is hoped that one of the results of. the big 
fair in New Orleans will be the permanent estab- 
lishment of the cent piece as a current coin in 
that city. At present the “nickel” is the small- 
est coin in circulation there. . | 


One of the foremost students imthe graduating 
class at Harvard entered the university as a wait- 
er in the dining hall. He is graduated among 
the first seven of his class. He was born in Vir- 
ginia, and is a negro, 


In France the car of a captive balloon, contain- . 
ing twenty persons who had ascended toa consider- 
able height to overlook a race-course, was upset, 
and three of the occupants were killed, while all 
the others were severely injured. After all, the 
ordinary tree-top is a much safer place than 
any new-fangled ideas are likely to furnish from 
which to enjoy a horse-race. 


It has been ascertained that the old-time Dem- 
ocrats of Massachusetts are for Tilden. This is 
progress: they were quite recently for Andrew 
Jackson. 


It is believed that the number of European 
tourists in the United States this summer will be 
far greater than in any previous season. This 
is as it should be. There are many wonderful 
things to be seen here; Europeans are industri- 
ous observers; and when they meet American 
travellers in the Old World they will be able to 
tell our countrymen a great deal about this in- 
teresting land. 


A noteworthy event was the recent visit of the 
Old Guard to Boston to assist the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery in celebrating an important — 
anniversary of the latter organization’s begin- 
ning. Like the Old Guard, the Ancients and 
Honorables—sometimes furtively called by flip- 
pant and irreverent persons the Antiques and 
Horribles—are not sticklers for precision in drill 
and rigidity in discipline, but from a peaceable 
and financial point of view their solidity and im- 
portance are manifest. Either of these old and 


honored bodies is wel! met when it falls in with 
the other. 
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ROCKY CANON, NEAR THE BOZEMAN TUNNEL, MONTANA.—Drawy sy Cranuxs Granav.—{Sex Pace 883.] 
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THE LATE BISHOP SMITH, 


_ THE Right Rev. Bexsamin Boswortu Smrrn, D.D., LL.D., pre- 
siding Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country, 
died in this city ou the 31st of May at the good old age of ninety 
years lacking two weeks, His mental and bodily powers were well 
preserved until within a short time of his death. 

He wes born June 13, 1794, in Bristol; Rhode Island, and at an 
early age became so much interested in Church work that he de- 
termined to enter the ministry. After going through the usual 
preparatory course of study, he entered Providence College, now 
Brown University, from which he was graduated in 1816. In the 
following year he was ordained a deacon in his own city, and in 
1818 was made a priest. After having charge of several parishes, 
he became in 1832 the first Bishop of Kentucky. : 


THE LATE BISHOP SMITH.—Puoro. sy Rooxwoop. 


THE HON. JOHN R. LYNCH.—Puoro. ny Pacer 383.) 


The field was one of arduous labor, owing to the fact that there 
were no facilities for travel in the wild and sparsely settled coun- 
try comprising his diocese. He was appointed State Superintend- 
ent of Education, and vigorously urged the cause of common 
schools. Throughout the war of the rebellion he was a Unionist 
of the most emphatie kind, and although not an Abolitionist, was 
nevertheless a firm friend of the colored people in his State, and 
used his best endeavors to further their moral and intellectual 
interests, 

On the death of Bishop Horxtxs, Bishop Saurrn succeeded to the 
position of presiding Bishop of the Church in this country. An 
assistant having been elected for the Diocese of Kentucky, Bishop 
SmirH took up his residence in this city. Early in the summer of 


E. HENRY LACOMBE, CORPORATION COUNSEL. tenniml anniversary of his ordination to the episcopacy, and the THE HON. J. B. EUSTIS.—Puoro. uy Lrarete st. 
Page 375.) La ‘comffiemorative service was held in St. Paul’s Chapel on Octo- (Sex Pace 87%) 
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ber 31. Bishop Smrrn’s last public appearance 
was at a special meeting of the House of Bishops 
a few weeks before his death. From that time 
he gradually failed, until he entered peacefully 
into rest. | 


SPANISH RAILWAYS. 


Tue first difference one notices in crossing the 
Spanish frontier is in the railway speed, which is 
much less in Spain thanin France. Sixteen miles 
an hour is the maximum speed of an ordinary 
train; ten is the usual rate; but the Madrid ex- 
press runs in some places, I believe, at no less 
than twenty milesan hour. At first we attributed 
this slow travelling to the general indolent habits 
of the Spaniards, but we have since been in- 
formed that railway speed is restricted by law, to 
prevent accidents, which might easily happen by 
the starting of rails exposed to the full heat 
of the sun on sandy plains. Spanish trains 
halt at an incredible number of stations, and 
never for less.than several minutes. One is not 
in much danger of being left behind, for when 
time is nearly up a whistle is sounded, next a bell 
rings, then a porter stalks the platform calling 
out, “Sefiores viajeros en tren,” the last .word 
being drawled out in a manner inimitable except 
by a Scotchman; then another whistle is sound- 
ed, and the train crawls off. : 

A Spaniard is never in a hurry. His two fa- 
vorite words are “ mafiana” (to-morrow) and “ pa- 
ciencia.”” Whatever his faults may be, he will 
scarcely fall into the error of those ‘who make 
haste to be rich,” for as long as he has bread 
and wine, a cigarette in his mouth, and a bull- 
fight in prospect, he cares for no more. A sin- 
gle verse from one of his national ballads might 
serve as his mundane confession of faith: 

“Tengo pan y tengo vino, 
Y sardinas en la mar; 


Tengo la mujer bonita, 
Y no quiero trabajar." 


(I have bread and wine in plenty, 
Ocean keeps sardines in store; 

Then I have a bonnie wifie: 
Wherefore should I work for more ?) 


This thorough absence of hurry is one of the 
charms of travelling in Spain. One seems to 
have come, not only to another country, but to 
another order of things, in which time and space 
are of very little account. . As far as the tourist 
is concerned, this is very pleasant, for from the 
railway he can see the country through which he 
passes quite as well as if driving, and he has the 
consolation of thinking that he will in time arrive 
safely at his destination, for accidents are almost 
unknown in Spain. Besides this, the food and 
' wine provided by the railway restaurants are 
generally excellent. 


REMARKABLE CURE OF SPRAINED BACK 
AND WEAK SPINE. 


‘No. 185 Firru Avenue, New York, 
April 24, 1884. 

Some years ago, in lifting a heavy weight, some- 
thing broke in the small of my back, and I was con- 
fined to my bed for over three months. I could not 
sit up without inteuse pain, and the lower part of 
my body was coldand numb. The first physician 
used liniments, capsicum, and rubbing; the 
second tried electricity ; the third burned me with. 
hot iron ; the fourth tried a capcine plaster ; then 


in succession capcicin and strengthening plasters; _ 


but all in vain. At the end of three months I was 
no better; I could not sit up or walk. In despair 
I discharged my ductors and for some weeks did 
nothing. Then I saw the case of Mrs. Hammel, 


of Rockaway Beach, cured of a weak spine by | 
Allcock’s Plasters, and I bought three; one I ap- . 


plied at the small of the back, and the other two 
above. L[-noticed nothing the first day ; the sec- 
ond, considerable itching was felt all along the 
spine, and the more itching the better I felt. 


The third day the legs were less numb. The. 


fourth day considerable perspiration appeared 
under the plasters, so they were taken off, the 
spine well rubbed, and in four hours three fresh 
Alleock’s Plasters were put on. Next morning 
the itching began again, and new life appeared to 
flow in my veins: These plasters I kept on near- 
ly a week. They were then removed. I was 
well rubbed, and I waited twenty-four hours be- 
fore putting on fresh Allcock’s Plasters. After 
this I began to sit up in bed a little. Coldness 
and numbness were gone. Every day I was 
stronger, better, and more hopeful. The plasters 
appeared to act on the brain through the spine, 
and filled me with nervous force. I changed the 
plasters every four days. In one month after 
using Allcock’s Plasters I got up and walked a 
little. In six weeks I felt almost well, and re- 
sumed business; but I wore the plasters for some 
months. Whenever I catch cold now it appears 
to settle on the weak spot, and lays me up fora 
day or so, but a couple of Allcock’s Plasters, so 
soothing and penctrating, quickly cure me. I 
must say here I believe these plasters are the best 
external remedy ever discovered. How much 
suffering would have been saved if I had only 
got hold of them first! I have told my story out 
of gratitude, and that suffering humanity may 
profit by my experience. I shall be happy to 
answer any written or personal inquiries in re- 
lation to my wonderful cure, of which I have 
written a very brief outline. 


Hewry Kina, 
Manager Seaside Sanitarium... 


When purchasing Allcock’s Porous Plasters 
do nox faii to see that the registered trade-mark 
stamp is on exch plaster,as none are genuine 
without it.—[ Adv. ] 


VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 


prostration attendant upon alcoholism."”—[{Adv.] 


to year. This could not be the case if it were merely 
** gotten up to sell,” or had any dubious or dangerous 
ingredients in it. Among millions of users of all 
nationalities surely some one would find out if it were 
impure, injurious, or unpalatable. But no, the Durham 
Bull brand gets more popular, the demand for it wider, 
and smokers more enthusiastic over its delicious nat- 
ural flavor.—[{Adv.] 


FROM COL. D. McDANIEL, 


OWNER OF SOME OF THE FASTEST RUNNING 
HORSES IN THE WORLD. 


Jerome Park, June 21. 


This is to certify that I have used Dr. Tobias’ Vene- 
tian Horse Liniment and Derby Condition Powders on 
my race-horses, and found them to give perfect satis- 
faction. In fact, they have never failed to cure any 
ailment for which they are used. The liniment, when 
rubbed in by the bead, never blisters or takes the hair 
off; it has more penetrative qualities thin any other 
I have tried, which I suppose is the great secret of ite 
success in curing spraina. The in ients from which 
the Derby Powders are made have been made known 
to me by Dr. Tobias. They are perpoey harmless. 
—{Adp.]} MoDanikEL. 


A PURE AND EFFECTIVE HAIR DRESSING. 

Coooaink, & compound of Cocoanut Oil, beautifies 
the hair and is sure to allay all itching and irritation 
of the scalp. The superiority of Bugnretr’s Fiavor- 
ing Extracts consists in ir perfect purity and 
strength.—[Adv.]} 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Sootuine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Hatrorp Savor is invaluable for soupas, hashes, &c. 
Halford Sauce blends admirably with ail gravies.—[Adv.] 


Curarer than staying at home. A journey to 
Europe with Dr. Tourjee’s Excursion Party.—[Adv.] 


‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, — 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO. Docest Mas 
Use and Praise 


Of HALL’s Hair RENEWER have always 
one together. Private recommendations, 

y eee for whom it has restored 

. youthful color to gray and faded hair, or 
cured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 
the scalp and hair, have been its best 
advertisement, and have created a great 
demand for it even where its proprietors 
have made no effort for its introduction. It 
never fails to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which cause deterioration and loss of hair, 
and as a dressing is infinitely superior to 
all other preparations. It contains no 
alcohol to make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but keeps it always glossy, lus- 
trous, and soft, 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
Constipation 


oss of appetite, bile, head- 


ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 


Sole Proprietor. 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal pargatives, is agreea- 


bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


“ POKER’s BITTERS,» THE OLD- 


est and Best Stomach B 
unequalled for their medicinal 
for their fineness as a cordial. 


tters known— 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 


l ® money right away than anything elee 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers abso utely 
sure. At once address Txvuz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Dr. P. P. Grtmautin, Detroit, Mich., says: ‘I have 
found it very satisfactory in ite effects, notably in the 


Tue best evidence in the world of the purity 
and excellence of Blackwell’s Durham Long Cut 
for pipe or cigarette smoking is found in the 
fact that the fame of this tobacco increases from year 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, 
GOUTY DIATHESIS, NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, &c. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General 0.8. Army (retir Pro. 
Sessor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous System tn the University BB se rolad ée. 
**T have for some time made use of the Buffalo Lithia Water in cases 

of the Nervous System, complicated with Bright's of affections 

Gouty Diathesis,. The reanlts ha 


been eminently satiafactory. Lith 


~ 
LG : ears been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water certainly 
Lithia 


TRADE MARK Pat. 


better borne by the 


y 
also often presc t in those cases of Cer Seperate, 7 


and is, moreover, 
Jrom over- 


stomach. esulting 
mental work—in which the condition called Nervous Dyspepsia exists—and generally with marked benefit.” 
Dr. Alfred I.. Loomis, of New York, Professor of Institutes and Practice of Medicine, Medical Department Uni- 


versity of New Yor. : 


‘‘ For the past four years I have used the Buffalo Lithia Water in the treatment of Chronic Interstitial Neph- 


ritis* occu 
Affections I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


ng in Gouty and Rhewmatic subjects, with the most marked benesit. In all Gouty and Bitmanatic 


{* The third stage of Bright’s Dieease of the Kidneys. } 


Water in cases of one dozen ‘alf- 
address. WATER FOR SALE B 


lion bottles, $5 per case, at the sprin rin 
LEADING DRUGGISTS. prings. Springs pamphlet sent to any 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor,,. 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 
impalpable, 
adherent. . 


2ICE POWDER 

PREPARED 
1y CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 | 
9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 


DENTIFRICE LOTION 


> 


% Hygierical 
the Teeth and the Marth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


SPECIAL 7, 
WITH BISMUTH 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


TX FAN'TILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 
Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curicura Remenies. Absolutely pure and safe, 
Cuticura, the t Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drng and 
Chemical Co., 
Aa Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


suitable for 
to 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Electrotypes and cuts used in the advertising. 
columns of Harper’s Bazar, YouNnG 
and Macazrnr, prior to this date, and 
no longer in use, will be destroyed unless claimed 
and removed before September Ist, 1884. 

As the number of electrotypes and cuts on 


hand is very large, owners are requested to send © 


proofs of such as they wish returned, or to 
describe them in such a manner as to aid their 
identification. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frankuin Square, New York. 
June 1, 1884. 


RUPTURE 


Cured withont an o tion or the injury trusses inflict 
Broad- 


by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S method. Office, 251 
York. His book,with Phot 
es 


hic likeness- 
bad cases, before and after cure, mailed for 10c. . 


Unrivalled in Strength and Speéd. 
21 GREAT IMPROVEMENTS for 1884. 


American Writing-Machine Co., 
CORRY, PA. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have Just Published : 


I. 
‘The Great Argument : 


Or, Jesus Christ in the Old Testament. By 
W. H. Tuomson, M.A., M.D., Professor of 


Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Medical De- - 


partment University of New York. Pages 
480. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


II. 
Mothers in Council, 


Pages 194. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


IT. 
Tommy Upmore.” 


The Remarkable History of Sir Thomas Upmore, 
Bart., M.P., formerly known as “ Tommy Up- 
more.” By R. D. Brackmore, Author of 
“Lorna Doone,” “ Mary Anerley,” &. 16mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents. 


IV. 
short History of the Reformation. 


By Joun F. Hurst, D.D. Map and Woodcuts. 
Pages 134. 16mo, Flexible Cloth, 40 cents. 


Haswell’s Engineers’ Pocket-Book. 
Mechanics’ and Engineers’ Pocket-Book of Ta- 
bles, Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Me- 
chanics, Mathematics, and Physics, including 
Areas, Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &.; Loga- 
rithms, Steam and the Steam-Engine, Naval 
Architecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels, Mills, 
&c.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, &c. ; Orthogra- 
phy of Technical Words and Terms, &c., Xc. 
By Cuartes H. Haswewt, Civil, Marine, and 
Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, England, Forty-fifth Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten; with 226 Additional Pages ; 
printed from New Electrotype Plates. Pages 
932. 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $4.00. 


Manners and Social Usages. 


By Mrs. Joun Suerwoop, Author of “ A Trans- 
planted Rose.” Pages 326, 16mo, Cloth, 
$1.00. 


VIL. 
Marcus Aurelits Antonints. 
By Paut Barron Watson. Pages 848. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


vin. 
The Entailed Hat ; 


| Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By 


Grorce ALrrep Townsenp (“Gath”). Pages 
576. 16mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Harrenr & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to eny part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Hanern’s Catatouunr mailed free on receipt of 


Ten Centa in 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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of ROSES 
| grow. trong 
splendid your Ghoige, all labeled. for 
fi 75 
Tue DINCEE 
q Rose Growers, Co., Pa 
| ) BAND MEN 
fy 
| Prepare for Campaign of 1884 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of 
\ CAMPAIGN BAND MUSIC. 
CHURCH & LEE, 
Manacers, Root & Sons Music Co. 
j 
To be had in 
Se and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
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opusT HEALTH 


Is not alwa, by those who seem 
to taint of corrupted 
blood may be secretly undermining the 
constitution. . In time, the poison wil cer- 
tainly show its effects, and with allthe more 
virulence the longer it has allowed 

rmeatethesystem. Each ee sty 
boil, skin disorder and sense o unnatural 
lassitude, or languor, is one of Nature’s 
warnings of the consequences of neglect. 


Ayers Sarsaparilia 


Ts the only remedy that can be relied upon, 
in all cases, to eradicate the taint of hered- 
itary disease and the — corruptions 
of the blood. It is the only alterative 
that is sufficiently powerful to thoroughly 
- eleanse the system of Scrofulous and 
Mercurial impurities and the pollution 
of Contagious D - It also neu- 
tralizes the poisons left by Diphtheria 
and Scarlet Fever, and enables rapid 
recuperation from the enfeeblement 
debility caused by these diseases. 


Myriads of Cures 


Achieved by AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, in 
the past forty yeurs, are attested, and there 
is no blood disease, at all possible of cure, 
that will not yield to it. Whatever the 
ailments of this class,and wherever found, 
from the seurvy of the Arctic circle to the 
“veldt-sores” of South Africa, this rem- 
edy has afforded health to the sufferers 
by whom it was employed. Druggists 
everywhere can cite numerous cases, with- 
in their personal knowledge, of remark- 
able cures wrought by it, where ail other 
treatment had been unavailing. People 
will do well to | 


Trust Nothing Else 


than AYER’s SARSAPARILLA. Numerous 
crude mixtures are offered to the public 
as “blood purifiers,” which only aliure 
the patient with the pretense of many 
cheap doses, and with which it is folly to 
experiment while disease is steadily 
coming more deep-seated and difficult of 
cure. Some of these mixtures do much 
lasting harm. Bear in mind that the only 
medicine that can radically purify the 
vitiated blood is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists; price $1, 
six bottles for 


PAINTS 


STRICTLY PURE 


LEAD, ZINC AND OIL. 


NO CHEMICAL SOLUTION USED. 


READY FOR USE. 


OLIVES, TERRA COTTAS, AND ALL THE LATEST 
FASHIONABLE SHADES FOR 


CITY, COUNTRY OR SEASIDE. 


Warranted Durable and Permanent. Descriptive 
Lists showing 32 Actual Shades sent 
on application, with Prices. 


BILLINGS, TAYLOR & CO. 


16 Platt Street, oot of Case Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. CLEVELAND.O 


Harper's European Guide-Book 


FOR I8ssé4. 
By W. Pemsproxe Ferrivce. 
IN 3 VOLS. PRICE, $3 00 PER VOL. 


The Volumes sold separately. 


Vol. I. Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
and Holland. 572 pages. 

Vol. II. Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily and Malta, 
Egypt, the Desert, Syria and Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece. 504 pages. 

Vol. III. Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain, Portugal, United States, 
and Canada. 614 pages. - ; 


No American is fully equipped for travel :n Europe 
without this hand-book,—Phila. North American. 


cw” Any of the Volumes sent by mail on receipt of 
Three Dollars. 


‘HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
E. 1, HOHSMAN 


Sole New York Agent for 
AMERICAN 


Star Bicycle 


—axp— 

TRICTCLE 
a NewYork Agency for Ex 

es are the best low-pri machines made. 

q Bicycle Sund and Outfits. Repairing 
80 and $2 Wiliam &t., 


B 
New York. 
GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Cuasr’s 2000 Reotrr 
Book. Sella at sight. You double your money. Ad- 
dress Dr. CHASE’S Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


IT PAYS Go., Cleveland, 0: 
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DYNAMITEURS IN ENGLAND. 
“Now thin, Bridget, d’ye moind lavin’ the p’taties a bit, an’ kapin’ ver eye on this parcel 
till a quarther past tin, wlin it’s expected to blow yer murderin’ British employers to smith- 


ereens, bad cess to em!” 


We will offer the balance of stock of this 
season’s importation of Paris Garments, and 
those of our own manufacture, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices, consisting of Promenade 
and Carriage Costumes, Suits, Evening and 
Reception Dresses; also, Wraps, Fichus, | 
Ulsters, Newmarkets, Xc. 


HK 19th ét. 


The Best in the World. 


RACINE BOATS 


AND 


“CANOES. 
THOMAS KANE & CO.,, 


137 and 139 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
for Catalogue and Price-List. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
Nos. 180 to 186 Cherry Street, New York, who will 
conduct it upon his own account and responsibility. 


SPECIAL CAUTION. 

We are not interested in nor responsible for any 
contracts made by J. G. CROTTY & CO., whether for 
Hakrper’s Bazar Patterns or for any other business. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 


HIRES 


cious, sparkling, and 
. Sold by all Drug or sent by mail on receip 
of C. Hines, bel. Ave., elphia, Pa. 


i 


LIEBIG EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Mavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. 
Annual! Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See Medical Press,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liehig’s 
Signature in Bine Ink across the Label. The 
title ‘Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEREBK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


TELEREMA 


A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE 


- FORTHE TELEPHUNE - 


rolio 


Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE....... ---$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY............. 400 
BARPERS BAZAR 400 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers). .............ce-0e0e 10 00 


Postage Free to all anbacribers in the United States 
or Canada. 


The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar begin with 
the first numbers for January, the Volumes of the 
Youne Prortr with the tirst Number for November, 
awd the Volumes of the Magazine with the Numbers 
for June and December of each year. 

Subscriptions will be entered with the Number of 
each Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, 
except in cases where the subscriber otherwise directa, 

Specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Prop.« sent on 
receipt of four cents in stamps. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loes, Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage Stamps. 


THE BITTER CRY OF OUTCAST LONDON. - 
Fac-simile reprint of the famons pamphlet. Sent, 
postage on of 10 cents. 
CUPPLES,U PHAM co., Church Bookstore, Boston. 
HONOGRAPRY, OR PHONETIC SHORT-IAND. 


Cataiogue of works by Benn Pitman, witlr alpha- 


bet and illustrations for beginners sent on application. 
Address Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


PIANOS 


Are Preferred by Leading Artists. 
Highest Award Centennial, 1876. 
Highest Award Montreal, 1881—1882. 
149 to 155 E. 14th St., N.Y. 


SOME USEFUL BOOKS: 


Manners and Social Usages. A Book 
of Etiquette. By Mrs. Joun Sukrwoop, Au- 
 16mo, 


thor of “A Transplanted Rose 
Cloth, $1.00. 
To say all in a word, we think Mrs. Sherwood’s-. 


litle book the very best and most sensible one of its 
kind that we ever saw.—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


Mothers in Council.. 16mo, Cloth, 90 
cents. 
“Full of the most valuable snzvestions in regard to 


all matters bearing upon the rational training and 
education of the young.” 


Sound Bodies for our Boys and) 
Girls. By Witiiam Author of 
“ How to Get Strong, and How to Stay So.”’ 
With Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, 40 cents. 
The directions are so simple and sensible that they 


appeal to the reason of every parent and teacher.— 
Philadelphia Preas. ~ 


Practical Cooking and Dinner- 
Giving. Containing Inustructions in Cook- 
ing; in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the’ Fashionable Modes of 


Entertaining at Breakfast, Lunch, and Din- . 


ner. By Mary F. Henprerson. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Contains everything that even the most rigidly ex- 
acting of eaters could ask his cook to kuow.—Boston 
Traveller, 


The. Virginia Cookery-Book. Com. 
piled by Mary Sruart Smitu. 4to, Paper, 
25 cents. 


The compiler deserves the gratitude of all students 
of domestic economy for the #kill and enérgy she has 
displayed in placing in enduring form so many ex- 
cellent honsehold recipes.—New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat. 


Haswell’s Engineers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Pocket - Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas pertaining to Mechanics, 
Mathematics, and Physics, including Areas, 
Squares, Cubes, and Roots, &c.; Logarithms, 
Steam and the Steam-Engine, Naval Archi- 
tecture, Masonry, Steam Vessels, Mills, &c. ; 
Limes, Moriars, Cements, &e.; Orthography 
of Technical Words and Terms, &c., &c. By 
CHartes H. Civil, Marine, and 
Mechanical Engineer, Mem. of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Institution of Naval Archi- 
tects, England, &c. Forty-fifth Edition, En- 
tirely Rewritten ; with 226 Additional Pages; 
printed from New Electrotype Plates. Paves 
932. 12mo, Leather, Pocket -Book Form, 
$4.00. 


We recommend the Pocket-Book as one entitled to 
a prominent place in the library of all interested in 


the mechanic arts.—Engineering News, N.Y 
Politics for Young Americans. By 
Cuartes Norpuorr. 16mo, Half Leather, 
75 cent 
This booK might be learned by heart. Each word. 
has its value; each enunierated sectiyn has its pith. 
It is a complete system of political science, econom- 


ical and other, as applied to our American system. — 
N. Y. Herald. 


American Manual of Parliamen- 
tary Law; or, The Common Law of 
Deliberative Assemblies. Systematically Ar- 
ranged for the Use of the Parliamentarian 
and the Novice. By Georce T. Fisn. 1l6mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents; Leather Tucks, $1.00. 

Mr. Fish’s treatise is a model of logical and lacid 
arrangement. * * * Equally excellent is the tereeness 


of his explanations. There is no waste of words. 
It covers the whole field.—Phila North American. 


Stock - Brokers and Stock Ex- 
changes. A Treatise on the Law of 
Stock-Brokers and Stock Exchanges. By 
JoHN R. Dos Passos, of the New York Bar. 
8vo, Law Sheep, $5.00. 

No investor or speculator or broker or banker onght 


to transact his business affairs without*owning aud 
covsulting this treatise.—N. Y. World.. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
iy Any of the above works sent oy mail, postage pre- 


paid, to any part of the Un States, on receipt uf 
the price. 


A NeW DEPARTURE 5 fNABOUT Wag 


EASIEST RIDING AND 
BEST WAGON FOR 
- GENERAL USE 


| E RAPIDLY with Stencil 
MONEY maps I Stamp outfits. Catalogues 
and full particulars free. S. Mi. SPENCER, 
112 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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